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THE EDITOR SPEAKS WATCH YOUR SMILE, SISTER 


By Sister Joseph Marian, O.S.U., St. Bernard Academy, Nebraska City, 
Nebraska 


LEARNING TO USE THE MISSAL 
A FINAL WORD FROM A GREAT TEACHER KEEP A CLASS LOG 


Sister Mary Peter, S.S.N.D., St. Agnes High School, 525 Thomas Avenue, 
THE COLLEGE OPPORTUNITY St. Paul 3, Minnesota 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE REVISED TO DATE 
By P. T. Docens 


CHOOSING A CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 
by Mother Francis Regis Conwell, O.S.U., M.A., Ursuline Academy, 
Madison Avenue, Springfield, Mass. ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, Windham, Maine 


TEACHING MENTAL PRAYER TO HIGH SCHOOLSTUDENTS 579 ST. MARY OF THE PLAINS, Dodge City, Kansas 
By Brother George Montague, S.M., University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 


SIMPLIFY MUSICAL NOTATION AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 
By Sister Mary Laverne, O.S.F., M.A., Mt. St. Francis, Dubuque, Iowa 


TEACHING RELIGION WITH AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
BOW TO FOSTER VOCATIONS 


By Rev. Bernard J. Butcher, Principal, St. Mary's School, Meriden, 
7 e. John E. Hurley, C.M., Principal, St. John’s Prep, Brooklyn, Conn. 


CAVE EVALUATES AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 
OUR LADY IN RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


Brother < s i i 
y “7 Leo J. Murray, S.M., M.A., 1400 Troy Hill Road, Pittsburgh PERSONALITIES IN FOCUS 


AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS 


NATIONAL COUNCIL CONSIDERS RELIGION AND PUBLIC ; BALITMORE GIRLS PRESS MODESTY CAMPAIGN 


Behe. John A. Hardon, S.J., West Baden College, West Baden Springs, INDEE TO ADVERTISNRS 


ON OUR FRONT COVER: 
TEACHER TO TEACHER—In Brief In connection with their homemaking classes, girls of Laboure 


High School, St. Louis, Missouri, learn to deal with children through 

actual experience. Under the supervision of Sister Rose, they 

. make a weekly “— - nearby day nursery where they 3 owen 
THAT the youngsters and likewise learn a bit from them.... e fift 

was TEACHING! graders of St. Andrew's School, Kenmore, N. Y., are making i 

Ss Kerins, M.A., Ass't. Prof of Philosophy, Loretto Heights shrines for their homes, under the direction of their teacher, Sister 

Loretto, Colorado Agnes Marie. The Sisters of St. Mary of Namur staff the school. 





Use Beseler’s VU-LYTE II to get large, 
bright, clear pictures before your students. 
The VU-LYTE II is the brightest Opaque 
Projector ever made! 


PICTURES ARE POWERFUL! USE 
PICTURES TO SHOW WHAT YOU SAY! 


Do you know how much an Opaque Projector 
can assist you? 

Do you know how very simple it is to operate? 
Would you like to try an Opaque Projector? 
(There's no obligation whatever.) 

Simply write for a Free Demonstration, 

to be given at your convenience. We'll also 
send the illustrated brochure 


“Turn Teaching inte Learning”. 


11th & Hollywood 
East Orange, New Jersey 





PERSONALITIES 
In Focus 


> Rev. Br. Cornelius Justin, F.S.C., head 
of the department of labor-m 

at Manhattan College has been desi 

to receive the annual award of the 
Acropolis Foundation in W 
County, New York, in recognition 
work in the field of labor-m: 
relations. 


> Assigned to the Philippines for 
catechical work and operation of a 
are Sr. Miriam John, Sr. M. 

Sr. M. Harriet and Sr. M. Mark of | 


Sisters of Mercy. 


> Editor of the Boston Pilot and a direc 
tor of the Fund for the Republic, Msgr, 
Francis J. Lally has been named to the 
U. S. national commission for the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organizations. 


> Honored as one of the founders of the 
library movement in Kentucky was Sr. 
Mary Canisius, S.C.N., of Nazareth Col- 
lege. She and Sr. Mary Christina were 
awarded citations for outstanding library 
service. 


> Br. Amandus Leo, F.S.C., dean of the 
school of Engineering at Manhattan will 
join the staff of consultants for a revised 
edition of the New Wonder World 
Encyclopedia. 


> A workshop dealing with the selection 
of suitable visual aids for use on the reli- 
gious instruction of severely handicapped 
children was conducted recently by Miss 
Cecilia Doonan under the auspices of the 
Catholic Teachers Association in Brook- 
lyn, New York. 


> The inclusion of sex instruction in the 
curriculum is being considered for the 
Washington Archdiocese as announced 
by Msgr. John S. Spence, superintendent 
of schools. 


> The Baltimore CYO Medal of Honor 
has been awarded to Dr. Edward A. 
Doehler of Mt. St. Agnes College in 
recognition for his years of volunteer 
service with the CYO. 


> New associate secretary of the national 
Catholic education association is Fr. 
O’Neil D’Amour of Marquette, Mich. 


> Fr. Charles A. Hart, philosophy pro- 
fessor at Catholic University has been 
made a Domestic Prelate with the title 
of Right Reverend Monsignor. 


(Continued on page 613) 
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LEARNING TO USE THE MISSAL 


FatHER MCWILLIAMS TELLS THE story (Liguorian, 
October 1956) of a Catholic who in response to urging 
from the pulpit, dutifully purchases a missal and begins 
his struggle to use it. “He grows dizzy . . . scrambling 
to the front of the missal for one prayer, to the back 
for another. . . . After a few weeks, he has ‘had it.’ 
Down goes the missal and out comes the rosary.” 

Father McWilliams offers his suggestions for an 
easier and more effective use of the missal. All the 
prayers of the Mass, he tells us, are important, but 
some are relatively unimportant. He advises the tyro 
in the use of the missal to say an Act of Contrition, or 
the Confiteor, while the priest is reciting the prayers at 
the foot of the altar. The beginner may pass over the 
Introit, but he should be ready for the devout recita- 
tion of the Kyrie and the Gloria with the priest. 

Next the beginner is content to recite merely the 
Collect of the Mass for that day, though the priest may 
recite additional ones. This is followed by the Epistle 
and meditation upon it until the priest reaches the 
Gospel. It is recommended that the beginner read this 
with great attention. While the Creed is recited by the 
priest the beginner may put his missal down and recite 
the Apostles’ Creed. The Offertory verse, just the 
temnant of a once imposing ceremony, is relatively 
unimportant, and the beginner may rest content to 
recite reverently the first three prayers of the Offertory, 
without anxiety about synchronizing with the priest. 

“When (the priest) arrives at the Preface, pick up 
your missal again because this part of the Mass is very 
important. . . . The Preface is a wonderful prayer of 
thanksgiving. Then after the Sanctus, put your missal 
down again.” The prayers leading up to the Consecra- 
tion are relatively unimportant, and were at one time 
recited by the Deacon only. Now be ready for the Con- 
secration, If you prefer, you may kneel in amazement, 
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but your missal is always there to help you re-focus 
your attention. 

At the Pater Noster, be content to say the Our 
Father fervently. This begins your preparation for 
Holy Communion, or spiritual communion at least. 
After the Pater Noster, pick up your missal and read 
with attention and devotion all the prayers of the Mass 
before Communion. Private prayers both before and 
after Communion are highly recommended. Join in the 
prayers that are recited after Communion. Pick up your 
missal for the recital of the Post-communion. One rever- 
ent prayer is sufficient and you need not synchronize 
this with the priest. Begin the Last Gospel with the 
priest, but a few sentences are sufficient to give you 
food for meditation. The missal provides excellent 
prayers for the continuation of your thanksgiving after 
Communion. 

Father McWilliams summarizes his recommenda- 
tions: (1) Say Confiteor, Kyrie, Gloria, Collect; (2) 
Read Epistle, Gospel; (3) Say Apostles’ Creed, first 
three Offertory Prayers, Preface; (4) Meditate until 
Pater Noster, then recite or read all that remains of the 
Mass. 


A FINAL WORD FROM A GREAT TEACHER 


MotHer Mary Pauuira, I.H.M., a_ distinguished 
teacher and administrator, died suddenly in Philadel- 
phia, December 26, 1956. She was widely known as 
the author of a series of textbooks, Progress in Arith- 
metic. It now seems that the paper she read before 
the Catholic Educational Association of Pennsylvania 
in October 1956 was her final published pronounce- 
ment to teachers. 

This essay on the teacher in the Catholic school gives 
us a picture of the qualities and attributes of a success- 
ful teacher. In the first paragraph Mother Paulita writes 
simply that we take it for granted that “she be refined 
in manner, speech, and dress; she be sufficiently edu- 
cated; she be skilled in the techniques of her profes- 
sion; her language be free from the taint of slang; her 
conduct at all times be worthy of imitation.” 

Mother Paulita stresses personality and character in 
her ideal teacher. This ideal teacher will serve unself- 
ishly and expect no other reward than the satisfaction 
of feeling at the close of each day “that knowledge 
and virtue have gone out from her into the lives of 
those she would influence.” If the teacher be the 
exemplification of all that is noble, true, and uplifting, 
the young committed to her care will grow spiritually. 
She needs to be emotionally well balanced. If she lacks 
self-control, she will not be able to control others. But 
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the calm teacher can easily compel reverence and be 
master of her pupils at all times. 

To her principal she owes respect and deference; to 
her fellow teachers, loyalty and a cooperative spirit; 
and to parents, the utmost courtesy, even when they 
are unreasonable. 

Under the head of classroom management Mother 
Paulita puts emphasis on these points among others: 
State clearly and definitely every assignment. Never 
neglect to examine all written work. Seat pupils with 
physical handicaps, such as defective sight or hearing, 
advantageously. Begin and end classwork on time. 
Make a point of having the work of the class move 
along smoothly and sequentially. An attitude of co- 
operation and courtesy between you and the pupils 
will be of great help here. Seek to develop habits of 
courtesy among the pupils in their dealings with one 
another. 

With proper concern for all pupils of every level, 
make use of the course of study and adapt it to the 
needs and capabilities of the group. Promote interest 
by effective motivation and stir eagerness for work in 
every child. Remember that the success of each step 
grows out of the previous one and continues to the 
next; make every lesson a link. 

Impress upon the children that the classroom is a 
workshop, and insist that silence be observed when the 
situation calls for it. Write on the chalkboard some 
work simple enough for the pupils to do as soon as 
they have their desks in order. “Have the children 
enter and leave the classroom in two's and in perfect 
order, observing the regulations of the safety patrol. 
Order must be preserved in the cloakroom at all times. 
Devise a plan whereby the entire class will not go for 
clothing at the same time.” 

Children must be taught to take care of the books 
they use. Book bags are an invaluable aid in keeping 
books and papers in good condition. The help of the 
children can be profitably invoked in performing the 
routine tasks of the classroom such as the distribution 
and collection of papers and assignments. See that your 
classroom is neat and artistically arranged. Teach the 
children order by having your own desk in order. 
Avoid an overdecorated and a cluttered classroom. 
Stand where all the pupils are in your line of vision 
that you may see them and that they may see you. 
Keep control of the class and of its work. Have student 
participation in a lesson but not student domination. 

We have tried to limit ourselves to words of Mother 
Paulita that will serve the teacher as maxims. Under 
the head of the art of questioning, she cautions teachers 
that questions should be interrogatory in form, “not 
declarative in all but the final word.” Beware of the 
habit of repeating questions without cause, for this 
slows the action and the interest of a class. Announce 
your question, then name the pupil who is to answer. 
Insist that each pupil speak to the group rather than 
to the teacher. 
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“The power to discipline,” writes Mother Paulita, 
one of the essential qualities of the teacher.” Her firs 
direction to the teacher is this: Have discipline fron 
the first moment you enter the classroom. Do not teach 
unless you have the attention of the group. Often iti 
the weakness of the teacher that elicits disobedience 
but obedience should be required of every pupil. Le 
the teacher’s manner be firm, admitting no possibjjj 
of non-compliance. There is a way of speaking that 
brooks no disobedience. The well prepared teache 
readily begets interest and enthusiasm in her pupils, 

Never deal with a group of offenders collect; 
and do not punish one individual merely as an e 
to others. Public punishment or penalties seldom a. 
complish their purpose. Do not threaten pupils; inter. 
esting, firm teaching will help more than tirades 
threats. Remember that order may come from fear, but 
discipline consists in habits of obedience. Impartial 
justice eventually wins the cooperation of all pupil 
except the froward. 

In her final word Mother Paulita asks the teacher tp 
develop a Christlike attitude—“no condoning a fault 
no compromise between right and wrong, no lack of 
correction when necessary, but always the desire to 
help and improve the child.” 


THE COLLEGE OPPORTUNITY 


Loveyoy’s CoLLecE Guwe (Simon and Schuster, 1956- 
1957) is presented as a complete reference book to 
2,189 American Colleges and Universities, for use by 
students, parents, teachers, churches, youth agencies, 
and guidance counselors. We note it here as an ex- 
tremely useful and convenient reference for the high 
school counselor or prospective college student. 

This manual will tell the high school graduate how 
to choose a college and to estimate the necessary 
expenditure; how to obtain admission, and get scholar- 
ships, loans, and grants-in-aid; where to obtain guid- 
ance and career planning information; and how to 
work his way through college. Today college en 
trance is and will continue to be selective and com- 
petitive. 

A good foundation and a willingness to work are 
imperative. Guidance and educational counseling must 
be realistic. Going to college takes money, costs are 
rising and will continue to rise. But scholarships are 
available. The U. S. Office of Education in its most 
recent survey found available over 140,000 scholar- 
ships. The number actually awarded in any given yeat 
is less than the number available. Colonel Lovejoy 
states that more help from Uncle Sam will continue ia 
the predictable future. The program of the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation is expanding. Benefits 
in the form of scholarships, loan funds, part-time jobs, 
and grants-in-aid will open to many the way to# 
college education. 





By P. T. DOCENS 


The Merchant of Venice 
Revised to Date 


We have a wisp of suspicion that P. T. Docens was stirred to 
highlight his pupils’ “boners by publication in a diocesan 
paper of one good Sister's sampling, who topped her list with: 
"A virgin forest is one in which the hand of man has not set 
foot." In any event, we can picture P. T. in rollicking laughter 
as he selected these prize specimens. 


teachers of inadequacy that three reports on The 
Merchant of Venice are here presented, culls from a 
great heap of papers, largely satisfactory, done by high 
school freshmen in their final exam last June. Nor is 
there any thought of finding fault with the remarkable 
authors of these reports. The things have value in 
themselves, objectively. They are funny—almost im- 
possibly so. And the fun extends to details, spelling, 
punctuation, use or neglect of capitals, structure of 
sentences or what were meant as sentences. Here ad- 
vances the author of Exhibit A to give us a taste of his 


While respecting P. T. Docens' anonymity, we surely may 
divulge his “given names." It is only by stretching meaning a 
bit that he can assume the names: "Pro" and "Tem." For his 
status is temporary only in the English department. He is a 
teacher of long standing, and under his own name and in his 
major field he has contributed previously to these columns; in 
fact, once earlier in the present volume. 


NoT A TEACHER IN THE LAND but has suffered an occa- 


sional moment of black despondency as he plods his 
way through final examination papers. He is convinced, 
momentarily, that his work is futile and his profession 
vain. Also, that he is a washout. Happily, the dreadful 
experience is soon over. We are resilient folk, we peda- 
gogues; we bounce back. And the rebound is likely 
enough to take us into the light and laughter of honest 
enjoyment. For we really are aware that the worst per- 
formances of those who try to put on paper what we 
tried to teach them are things unique. They are col- 
lectors’ items, valuable, beyond all price. For while 
they may run to types, no single one of them can have 
a replica anywhere in the whole world. And so we 
laugh, and take up the red pencil again, resolved to go 
over the papers another time to pick out and preserve 
the prize “boners.” This is a resolution seldom kept, to 
the very great loss of studious humanity. 


Dissolved in Laughter 


The teacher’s affection for his work is like that men- 
tioned in the prologue to Evangeline: it “hopes, and 
endures, and is patient.” And, of course, there are many 
fine instances of success in the endless effort of teaching 
the young idea how to shoot. Encouragement is in the 
labor as well as bleak discouragement, reward as well 
as disappointment. As we have said, the discourage- 
ment and disappointment may often be dissolved in 
laughter. 


It is not, therefore, with the intention of accusing 


-_—_ 


Eb. nore. The diocesan weekly mentioned in our introducto 
Paragraph is the Catholic Light of the Scranton diocese whic 
pu some “test paper howlers” compiled by the Sisters 
who teach at St. Michael’s School, Scranton. We saw it, however, 


aa meee of Louisville, Ky., which reprinted the “howlers” 


ay 1987 


quality: 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


The Merchant of Venice is a story about a 
young princes. Her father had died and left a will 
to her and it said about the caskets that the one 
who would pick the casket—there were three of 
them—gold, silver and lead—with this daughters 
picture in it would marry her. 

So this man who loved Portia—the princes— 
wanted some money to court her and he asked this 
shylock if he would loan it to him and so he did 
because they made a aggreement that he would 
get a pound of flesh from his body if he didn’t 
pay it back within three months. 

So Antoneo went and made love to Portica but 
he didn’t pick the right casket. Another man a 
rich noble-man who made love to her did pick the 
right casket and he got to marry her. Then one 
day he got a letter from his friend Antoneo which 
said that his three months were up and Shylock is 
going to take his pound of flesh from his body. So 
Bassanio went and offered him twice the amt. he 
borrowed and he wouldn't take it. So they were 
going to call for the justice of the state to settle the 
agreement when Portica came dressed as him. 
When the trial was under way, she said that he 
couldn’t take the money because he wanted to 
murder him and so she made him to take his 
choice whether to give half his estate to antonio 
and the other half to the State and leave himself 
to the responsibility of the duke or if he wanted 
to he could be hung for attempted murder after 
not taking the money so he aggreeded to the first 
choice and they were all happy after that. 

Principal characters: Portica, Bassionio, An- 
tionio, Shylock. thats all the Principal characters 
after that there are a lot more characters in the 
play. 





—Baltimore News-Post 
Members of the committee for modesty design own 
gowns. High school juniors Mary Mastel, Catholic; Pat 
Layden, Western, Doris Butt (seated), Catholic; and 
Brenda Sherrer, Eastern, display their own sketches. 


Baltimore Girls Press Modesty Campaign 


We offer the pictures above and opposite courtesy of the 
Baltimore News-Post and the following story of why Seton 
High's prom-trotters and those of eleven other Baltimore high 
schools will dance in modest lovely gowns, thanks to the 
editors of Sefton High News: 

Growing in momentum is the campaign for mod- 
est evening gowns started in Baltimore. In former 
years, each school set up its standards for good 
taste and modesty and put them before the students 
as they set about purchasing gowns. This year things 
are arranged somewhat differently. 

As the Junior Board at Seton High was discussing 
the standards for gowns this year, the question of the 
ever-increasing difficulty of getting decent gowns 
arose. The students wished to discuss their prob- 
lems with other schools to find out how they handled 
this situation. A meeting was arranged with four 
public and eight Catholic high schools participating: 
Eastern High, Western High, Southern High, and 
Douglas High; Institute of Notre Dame, Notre Dame 
of Maryland, Mt. St. Agnes, Catholic High, Towson 
Catholic, Seton High, St. Francis Academy, and St. 
Martin’s High. 

As a result of the meeting there came into being a 
regular campaign for modest yet lovely evening 
dresses. The youth thought the best way to let people 
know that they wanted decent gowns was to band 
together and demand cooperation from the Baltimore 
stores. Standards have been set up as follows: 

© No strapless gowns. 

© Straps must be at least two inches wide. 

e Gowns must be reasonably high, front and back. 

Designs of suitable gowns have been drawn by 
the students of the various schools and presented to 
the buyers in the stores. 

Results of the campaign have been encouraging 
thus far. Students find the local stores most coopera- 
tive in their appeals. They realize now that the 
manufacturer is the next in line to be made to realize 
that American youth, on the whole, are not satisfied 
with the standards of decency set up by preceding 
generations and they intend to do something to 
change these standards. Modern youth are not known 
for passivity; they act. 
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Antonio, Antoneo, or Antionio—Your Choice 


This masterpiece, in addition to dizzying references 
of “him” and “his” that leave one wondering whether 
Shylock is to have a pound of his own flesh, makes g 
notable rearrangement of facts in the play itself; jt 
makes Antonio (or Antoneo or Antionio—your choice) 
a suitor for the hand of Portia (alias Portica) and pre- 
sents Portia, new come from Padua, as impersonating 
the Duke before whom the trial was conducted. For 
the rest, the facts of the case are fuzzily followed. No. 
tice the alluring offer made to Shylock, “. . . if he 
wanted to he could be hung for attempted murder” 
And, in view of the broken and despairing money- 
lender's prospects, consider the aptness of the phrase, 
" . and they were all happy after that.” 


A Style More Terse and Vibrant 


The author of the next report, Exhibit B, employs a 
style more terse and vibrant than his confrere’s. He 
exhibits, too, a fine spirit of inventiveness, and tells a 
story full of bright surprises for anyone familiar with 
the Merchant as written. Portia’s father, instead of be- 
ing a mere troublesome memory, stands forth as the 
central character of the play. He is a character too that 
could give Shylock pointers on ways of making money 
or, in the classic phrase, of digging up scratch. That 
“smal fee for her father,” is a wondrous touch—in 
every sense. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


There was a man who owned a great fleet of 
ships. His ships were destroyed and most of his 
lifes savings went with them. When he lost his 
money he figered out a way which he might make 
some. He had a beautiful daughter who name was 
Portia. They took three Boxes one of Gold one 
of Silver and one of Led in one of the boxes he put 
Portia’s picture. Then he said that any man who 
picked the box with the picture of portia in it she 
would be his. But if they did not Pick the right 
box they were never to mary again or to tell of 
what box they chose. But before chusing they had 
to offer a smal fee for her father. 

Portia defend her father at his trial. Schilarck 
was due for one pound of flesh. Portia said he 
promised one pound of flesh but not one droop of 
blood. Her father was set free and she got to 
mary her love. 

Characters: Bosiciseo, Portia, Jessica, Schilarck, 
Antonio. 


This is a good story as it stands, but all too brief; 
the reader longs to have the tale go on. One thinks of 
the Varmint freely rendering Caesar before the fear- 
some Roman at Lawrenceville. Ubi eo ventum est, 
Caesar, initio orationis . . . The Varmint read, “Wher- 
ever the wind blew him, Caesar initiated the orators 

.” and continued glibly on to the end of the para- 
graph. “Shall I stop, sjr?” he asked. The Roman, a man 
of manifest taste and discernment, replied, “God for- 
bid!” Why should a lad capable of producing such a 
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treasure as “Schilarck” (not to mention “Bosiciseo” ) 
Jeave off in this abrupt manner? We regret it deeply. 


Spares the Unneeded Word 


We have nothing for it but to turn attention to the 
next Exhibit, to wit, C. And here we find presented the 
merits of the two styles already exemplified. Like Ex- 
hibitor A, the present author mentions such facts as 
he is aware of, in a straightforward manner. Like Ex- 
hibitor B, he spares the unneeded word, and sometimes 
a word that is needed. His style is chastened to a 
degree; he writes with restraint, like the South African 
novelists of whom Roy Campbell says: 

You praise the firm restraint with which they write— 

['m with you there, of course; 

They use the snaffle and the curb all right, 

But where’s the bloody horse? 

This artist begins his essay with a succinct promise and 
preface: “Plot.” In fact, he begins the second para- 
gaph with the same determined word. And he pro- 
duces for our consideration two plots, each complete in 
its order, despite severe brevity, which have apparently 
no connection with each other, and neither of which 
comes to a clean issue. This lad has probably been 
reading those mistaken persons who tell a man to go 
over his composition striking out all adjectives—and an 
occasional noun and verb. Why, the language lives on 
adjectives, and poetry would die in wretchedness and 
misery without them. Are adjectives only the adipose 
tissue (mostly excess) of our writing? Not so. And 
even were they so, a writer who would give himself to 
that adjective-cancelling heresy, would be no more 
worthy a companion than the boresome person who is 
forever talking about calories, and burdening his pa- 
tient friends with chatter about the lawfulness of sub- 
stituting fried bananas for boiled radishes. 


Savor Its Crisp, Curious Excellencies 


Well, be all that as it may, and frequently is, the 
author of Exhibit C is terse to the point of complete 
obscurity. We spare you the classical line clearly indi- 
cated in this place. Our artist gives his finer feelings 
but one brief expression: at the end he mutters, doubt- 
less with a sigh and a “My, my!” (not expressed but 
understood, as we of the trade phrase it), “Twenty 
thousand ducats for one Pound of flesh.” At the price, 
no wonder he uses the capital P. Rather a mark-up, 
though. Maybe that “smal fee for father” came through 
with decided success—a nice point to add to the utter 
confusion in which Exhibitor C leaves the business. 

Here then is C. Savor with eager palate its crisp and 
curious excellencies. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


Plot. He was a rich man who loaned his friend 
money. His business was going down and he 
ed money. Antonio was demand to give one 
pound of flesh as a payment in court. If the person 
could get without killing him ok, but if he was 
killed he had to be tried. 
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Flot. Three men wanted to marry this girl they 
chose her by skill. There were three caskets one 
silver, one gold, another lead they picked one and 
if they lost they couldnt marry under oath. It all 
took place in Italy on the streets in the beginning; 
then in their homes. 

Twenty thousand ducats for one Pound of flesh. 


And there, as the British say, is the lot. All originals. 
All first editions. Each unique in the justified sense of 
that much abused word. Let not disgruntled teachers 
brush these reports aside as hopeless inadequacies. 
Let them not think them such things as nightmares are 
made on. After all, here is original work, miles in 
value above a report parroted from a Digest of 
Masterpieces. 


Beyond Question 


And do not think the three authors, here first pre- 
sented in print, are men set for failure in their avoca- 
tions. Beyond question, we have here the future busi- ' 
ness man, the future engineer, the future legal luminary 
—men to be well respected and prosperous. And here 
indubitably are three future members of the P.T.A. ifs 

We have in mind a pleasing, cultivated gentleman, 
rich in money by his own wise efforts, personable, ie 
pleasant, ever welcome in genteel society. This man, 


(Continued on page 578) 


A sampling of how the girls of Seton High (Baltimore) 
will be gowned at their prom. Joan Cucina and 
Mary Adele Donohue model creations that meet Bi 

the standards set up by a committee of teenagers a 
representing twelve cooperating schools. On 

opposite page is a story of the movement set into 
motion by a suggestion of Junior class 

president, Jean Ziolkowski, of Seton High. 


—Baltimore News-Post 


By MOTHER FRANCIS REGIS CONWELL, O.S.U., M.A. 
Ursuline Academy, 30 Madison Ave., Springfield, Massachusetts 


Our Girls Took to Drama 


A need for improvement of student ability in self-expression 
prompted the faculty of one school to make room for oral 
English. With a blithe "Now you are limited only by your 
ingenuity" from their principal, the teachers set about choos- 
ing a play preparatory to coaching the players and staging 
the production during a one-act play intramural contest. 


Mother Francis Regis has been a high school teacher of French 
and English. She has a B.S. (Magna cum laude) and an M.A. 
in romance languages from Fordham University. She has also a 
French diploma from the University of Laval, Quebec. In addi- 
tion to contributing to various Catholic magazines, she has 
served as critical appraiser of manuscripts for certain pub- 
lishers. 


THE IvieD WALLs of the Saint Lawrence O’Toole Acad- 
emy glistened in the sunlight as the train rolled into 
West Station. Sister Pancras, the high school principal, 
had made use of the long train ride on the way home 
from the convention to crystallize the ideas percolating 
in her busy brain. Contacts with college deans and 
high school administrators proved revitalizing and en- 
riching for Sister Pancras, and she returned to her 
routine duties with new and practical resolutions ready 
for prompt execution. 


A Lack of Facility in Self-Expression 


The very next day there was a high-school faculty 
meeting. The principal reported that at the recent 
convention she had heard many favorable reports from 
deans of the various colleges about the scholastic prog- 
ress of the former graduates of the academy. The 
alumnae reflected great credit on their Alma Mater by 
being painstaking, conscientious, and diligent in their 
daily work in college and by the excellence of their 
written assigments. However, she received no favor- 
able comments about their oral expression of thought 
or their ability or facility in self-expression. In fact one 
college dean stated very plainly that Saint Lawrence’s 
girls were inarticulate and shy, self-conscious and 
diffident in college. After having given a complete and 
unbiased report to the faculty, Sister Pancras an- 
nounced with characteristic courage, “We are going 
to begin immediately to make persistent efforts to train 
our students to express themselves with ease and 
confidence.” 

“The curriculum is already too crowded,” objected 
one Sister. “There is no room for oral English.” 

“We are going to make room,” came the principal's 
undaunted reply. 
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One-Act Play Intramural Contest 


Much spirited discussion and heated debate fol. 
lowed, but Sister Pancras overruled all objections, 
Each of the four high-school teachers was to choose 
a play, coach the players, and stage. the production ata 
designated time for a one-act play intramural contest 

“Now you are limited only by your ingenuity,” said 
the principal blithely, concluding on this challenging 
note. 

The freshman teacher ensconced herself in an alcoye 
in the library and leafed through a pile of one-act 
plays. Finally she chose one which she could direct 
without too much strain on her dramatic powers. It 
was entitled The Lost Elevator by Percival Wilde. A 
few boards nailed together and covered with heavy 
brown paper would serve as a makeshift elevator, and 
presto! all the adjuncts of the play were in readiness 
and the problem of stage properties solved. 

The plot revolved around the ingenuity of a jilted 
lover. His fiancee refused to listen to his many attempts 
to explain a misunderstanding. Finally, in desperation, 
he sought the aid of the elevator operator whom he 
bribed. It was arranged that the elevator was to stop 
suddenly between the twelfth and the thirteenth floors 
of an office building at an designated time when 
Romeo and his Juliet were passengers. As soon as they 
became reconciled the elevator would work again. 

When the curtain opened the elevator jerked to a 
full stop. The feminine characters became hysterical 
and the helpless males assumed an attitude of studied 
tranquillity until the inactivity proved enervating. An 
enterprising book salesman seized the dilemma as an 
excellent opportunity to make sales among the passen- 
gers. Some of the spinsters present openly enjoyed the 
overtures of the ardent Romeo to his indignant lady. 
When the reconciliation was fully effected, the elevator 
started off with the cheerful words, “Next stop, ground 
floah!” The passengers effervesced ebulliently. 


Tudor Setting for the Sophomores 


When the sophomore teacher started her quest for 
a play, her attention was arrested by the significant 
title, “Diminutive Dramas” by Maurice Baring. Im 
mediately she chose “Catherine Parr” as a perfect his 
torical playlet in a Tudor setting. It portrays Henry 
VIII and Queen Catherine Parr, his last wife, at break 
fast in the royal palace. When the egg is not 
to his majesty’s taste, the irascible Henry flies into 4 
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rage and gives orders for the queen’s decapitation. 

The three players who took the parts were delighted 
to be transported to Tudor, England. They spoke the 
lines with impeccable Oxford English which would 
delight the ear of Sir Anthony Eden. The play was 
entertaining and informative while providing an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the oral expression of the king’s 
English. 


Juniors Take to Make Believe 


The junior class teacher, with her usual flair for 
things French, decided to take an English version of 
the famous French play, Rosalie, by Max Maurey. 
The play had been produced with great success in 
Paris in the original French version, and in the ver- 
nacular had delighted audiences both in England and 
America. 

Rosalie is the story of a French couple, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bol, who are highly excited over the expected visit of a 
rich and very influential gentleman. They rehearse the 
protocol of reception until the tension reaches the 
breaking point, and Rosalie, their maid-of-all-work, 
decides to resign. Immediately the supercilious pair 
change their overbearing attitude and implore their 
maid not to leave them in this dilemma. Rosalie, decid- 
ing to remain only if her working conditions improve, 
enumerates all her grievances. Meantime the doorbell 
is ringing furiously and feverishly, but Rosalie re- 
fuses to budge until she is given a rise in salary on the 
spot. Leisurely she then goes to the door only to find 
that a stranger has made a mistake thinking he was on 
the floor above. Mr. Bol falls prostrate on the couch. 

The three girls enjoyed the game of make believe 
and dramatized the French excitement and animation 
to perfection. Mr. Bol spoke his lines with a Parisian 
accent and inflection which tickled everyone’s sense of 


Fort Loyalty is on the grounds of Camp Christopher 
which is conducted by the Xaverian Brothers of St. Joseph 
Preparatory School, Bardstown, Kentucky. Pictured are 
seven of the string of ten horses. The fort is 

the scene of campfire programs and after-supper games. 


comedy. The pantomiming and gesticulating through- 
out the play were expertly done. 


Seniors Delighted with Lady Gregory 


The senior class teacher had just completed the 
study of the Irish literary revival with her English 
students. The class had made a special study of the 
drama of John Millington Synge and had even written 
a term paper on his literary contributions. The girls 
were conversant with the history of the Irish Theatre 
Movement and the establishing of the Abbey Theatre. 
They were delighted, therefore, when their teacher 
suggested “Spreading the News” by Lady Gregory as 
their play for the contest. 

The production calls for three women and seven 
men, one of whom is a policeman. Not only did the 
neighborhood policeman offer his uniform for the play, 
but he also volunteered to make Mrs. Tarpey’s apple 
stall, the kind one finds in every Irish town on a fair 
day, with dulce and sea-weed and cockles and mussels 
and apples very much in evidence. Handicapped by 
deafness, Mrs. Tarpey is busy disseminating the news 
while displaying her wares, and around her false rumor 
the drama revolves. 

The ten seniors practiced and rehearsed their parts 
until they had acquired a facility with the lilting Irish 
idiom that would charm Lady Gregory. The perform- 
ance was as Irish as the shamrock and as refreshing as 
the dew on the heathery Galway hillsides where the 
author was first inspired to write the play. It was voted 
the best in the intramural contest. 


Judges Urge Public Performance 


The judges were pleased with the four plays and 
prevailed upon Sister Pancras to have a public evening 
performance. Very delightedly she agreed to have the 
glee club sing appropriate numbers between the acts 
in order to insure an entertaining interlude for change 
of scenery. 


Dramatic Club Results 


The conscientious efforts of the faculty were richly 
rewarded not only by the success of the short plays, 





A junior English class at Bethlehem (Pa.) Catholic 
High School enjoys posters displaying characters from 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. The juniors study the 
Prologue to the Tales in Chaucerian English. 


but more especially by the interest in dramatics and 
oratory which was stirred up among the students. A 
dramatic club was formed as an extra curricular 
activity. 

The Edna Means Dramatic Service, 610 Harmon 
Street, Tama, Iowa and also The Wetmore Declama- 
tion Bureau, Sioux City, lowa, sent catalogues upon 
request. They offered a wide selection of dramatic 
readings, poems, monologues, and oratorical composi- 
tions from which the students could choose. The club 
members really enjoyed each other's performance at 
rehearsals and voted for the best dramatic readings 
to be given to the whole student body in the assembly 
hall. Every one enjoyed the dramatic interpretation of 
Riders to the Sea by Synge. It was not difficult for the 
girl who had practiced the Celtic idiom in Spreading 
the News to imitate the voice inflection of the fisher 
folk of the Aran Isles. Since Miss America had done 
this dramatic reading of Riders to the Sea as her talent 
exhibition in the 1954 beauty contest, the students were 
very interested. Sixteen by Maureen Daly, which de- 
scribes the budding and blighting of a first romance, 
was impeccably articulated by a girl who was just 
sweet sixteen. She showed such spontaneity and 
naturalness in her monologue! The most dynamic 
piece was Pride and Prejudice by Jane Austen. The 
sparks fly in the spirited dialogue between the haughty 
overbearing Lady Catherine and the articulate and 
forthright Elizabeth Bennet. Since Lady Catherine re- 
sents the marriage engagement between her illustrious 
nephew and Elizabeth, the conflict heightens the 
drama of the scene and the result is an intensely in- 
teresting opportunity for the highly dramatic inter- 
pretation of a classical reading. The most amusing 
contribution was a monologue entitled Good-Bye, 
Sister, describing the scene at the railway station when 
“Sister” and baby leave for California. The approving 
applause of the student body proved so encouraging 
for the monologuist that she decided to enter the state 
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speech festival. Everybody was delighted when she 
received a prize for excellence in the category of 
humorous readings. 


Enter Inter-State Competition 


When the inter-state speech competition was ap. 
nounced, some of the girls entered the contest for 
original oratory. As a first step they wrote out what 
they wanted to say, then they decided how they wanted 
to say it. Next they memorized the thoughts and said 
them aloud very often. They said their speeches for a 
few groups, and finally they were ready to compete, 
And great was the joy in the Saint Lawrence O'Toole 
Academy when one of the girls came back from the 
inter-state contest with third prize. It was the begin. 
ning of bigger and better things. 

Sister Pancras made an inspiring poster for the dia- 
matic club. It read: “Great oaks from little acors 
grow.” 


Merchant of Venice, Revised to Date 
(Continued from page 575) 

chancing upon a school rehearsal of The Taming of the 
Shrew, expressed strong approval. “It is good,” he said, 
“for young pupils to have training in Shakespeare, | 
remember I had a part in a Shakespeare play when | 
was in college—She Stoops to Conquer, I think it was.” 
What price, training in English classics! And, striking 
if not strange, when this man’s remark was mentioned 
in a group of people, all college graduates, they merely 
looked vacant, as though hearing a pointless statement. 
Not one of them saw the joke—if it is a joke. 

Well, it all took place in Itlay, in Itlay, in Itlay. 
Come down to Itlay in examination time. It isn't far 
from Bosnia. 


The library hour at Saint Elizabeth’s, Baltimore, 
Maryland, is a busy hour. These librarians are proud of 
their office and regard their duties as serious business. 
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By BROTHER GEORGE MONTAGUE, S.M. 
University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 


Teaching Mental Prayer to High School Students 


The author's own experience of exposing pupils to 
mental prayer serves in place of a direct plea that 
other teachers introduce the practice. The demand for 
the booklet that resulted from his work with a group of 
students was great enough to exhaust a printing of 
10,000 in six months. 


Brother Montague has been at the Marianist Interna- 
tional Seminary, attending the University of Fribourg, 
since 1954, pursuing theological studies. For the four 
years from the ages of II to 15, he "burdened" rela- 
tives and some 500 paid subscribers (the relatives paid 
too!) with a monthly newspaper in his home town of 
Bandera, Texas. He is a graduate of the University of 
Dayton, with a B.S. in Education. He has taught in Kirk- 
wood and St. Louis, Missouri, and at Don Bosco High 
School, Milwaukee. 


MUCH SPECULATION HAS BEEN EVOKED by the question 
whether the laity in general are called to infused con- 
templation. It is certainly not my intention to enter 
such discussion. But it is worthwhile to recall that 
“everyone hath his proper gift from God, one after 
this manner, another after that,” and that, if not all 
are called to the realms of sublime contemplation on 
this earth, all are called at least to a life of prayer. 
Oportet nos semper orare et non deficere. And since 
prayer is essential to perfection and perfection is re- 
quired of all, then prayer is an essential part of every 
Christian's vocation. 

There is a school of thought, or perhaps one of mere 
sentiment, that, admitting the general need for prayer, 
does not see the necessity for mental prayer for the 
laity. After all, the laity’s essential sources of grace are 
the life-giving sacraments, their central prayer is the 
Mass, and in the midst of their providential occupations 
they have little or no time for meditation. To get them 
to fulfill the minimum requirements of frequenting the 
sacraments and living in the state of sanctifying grace 
is the consummation devoutly to be wished—and to be 
educated for. There is, then, little practical value in 
teaching our students mental prayer, according to this 


school of thought. 
Accomplish by Intensity 


On the contrary, precisely because the exercise of 
prayer for the layman is limited, it must be all the 
more intense, all the more interior, all the more mental, 
What the Religious accomplishes by extensity, the lay- 
man must accomplish by intensity. And there is no 
better way for the layman to profit by his necessarily 
limited Masses, Holy Communions, visits, and rosaries 
than'to learn the art of mental prayer. 
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No sane teacher would expect his students to make 
an hour of meditation a day. But is it too much to 
expect that a student should plumb the depths of his 
ordinary vocal prayers, that he should at Mass close 
the doors to the outside world and speak to God 
through the victim Christ, that he should learn from 
his visits not merely to say a few more Hail Mary’s, 
but to be keenly and personally aware of the divine 
presence and to speak heart-to-heart with Jesus? Such 
is the principal value of teaching mental prayer to 
our high school students. 


Experiment Convinces One of Value 


The conviction of this value has grown on me since 
I have experimented with teaching mental prayer. 
About four years ago, I was teaching the life of Christ 
to freshmen. Dissatisfied with a mere factual and his- 
torical presentation, I began to assign compositions 
with these instructions: “Take what Christ did or said 
in today’s lesson and apply it to the world in which 
you live today. Supply modern examples of persons 
following or refusing to follow what Christ did or said. 
Apply it even to your student life here at school.” So 
rewarding were these “considerations” on the life of 
Christ that I felt that, however superficial may have 
been the students’ understanding of what they said, 
they could learn how to meditate. I outlined for them 
some principles and methods of meditation, taken from 
Father Simler’s Guide in Mental Prayer, and from then 
on the class began to write meditations on the life of 
Christ. I even had them keep a meditation book. 

The following year, with a group of Sophomores at 
Don Bosco, I worked out a formal unit in mental 
prayer, put it into a booklet form called “When I Talk 
with God,” and mimeographed it for classroom use. 
It was used by two other teachers and myself to de- 
velop the unit on prayer in our Sophomore religion 
text. Altogether, some 120 boys studied it that year. I 
asked for comments from the teachers who experi- 
mented with it, and from the students who studied it. 


Received Suggested for Revision 


At the same time I sent copies of the mimeographed 
booklet to our novitiate, our seminary, our Institute of 
Marianist Studies, our scholasticate, and various re- 
ligion teachers and sodality moderators in the three 
American provinces. From these sources I was very 
pleased to receive cooperation that went beyond my 
expectations. Most of the comments were for stream- 
lining and simplifying the process of meditation as 
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outlined in the booklet, These criticisms, combined 
with the reactions I had found in my own class, gave 
me a clear idea of just what was to be desired in the 
revision. 

I adopted the practice of starting the day with a 
three-minute meditation before religion class. Most of 
the students liked this very much, and I have every 
reason to believe that they liked it not because they 
“got out” of three minutes of course time, but because 
they were facing the presence of God seriously and 
tasting the purifying peace of mental prayer. During 
the meditation there was a profound silence in the 
class. “After meditation,” said one student, “the whole 
day goes better.” 


Results 


What results? In answer, there are two extremes to 
be avoided: One extreme is to believe that you have 
to be able to measure all results in mental prayer. Be- 
cause grace plays such an important part, statistics 
and visible results cannot be expected to give a true 
picture of the educational value of teaching mental 
prayer. 

The other extreme is to say that no measurement 
whatever is possible, that you cannot expect to see any 
results. Such an attitude is, evidently, only a screen 
to hide behind. 

Keeping in mind that visible results are mere indi- 
cations, and that they may fall far short or overshoot 
the true extent of pedagogical success, we can at least 
mention those indications. 


Students Liked It 


(1) The students who studied the booklet, by and 
large, liked it. A few of my students felt that I spent 
more time than necessary teaching it, but few disliked 
it. | can remember none in my own class registering 
positive disinterest. Perhaps this was because they felt 


When time stands still! An unposed shot of J. Magruder 
of Washington, D. C., taken last summer at one of the 
fishing lakes of Camp Christopher, Bardstown, Kentucky. 
Xaverian Brothers of St. Joseph’s Prep conduct the camp. 


they were acquiring something of lasting value 4 
quality, disposition, or habit of soul which illuminate, 
their life and makes the truths of their religion megy. 
ingful. I don’t know. Maybe they were interested 
because the subject matter was new and different, 4 
any rate they liked it. 

(2) To attempt some sort of check on how mud 
lasting effect their experience in mental prayer had. | 
gave out an anonymous questionnaire a year later ty 
these same students (who were no longer in my home. 
room ). The questions were as follows: 

1, Do you make any strictly mental prayer daily? How 
long? What time of day? 

2. Do you find that what you learned from the cours 
last year actually helps you to pray better now? 

3. Do you think all high school students should be 
instructed in the art of mental prayer? 

. In which of the four years should they be given this 

instruction? 


Student Response in Following Year 


In answer to the first question, I found that of the 
42 students, 15 said they make some strictly mental 
prayer daily; 23 answered negatively, two answered 
“sometimes” or “not regularly.” Of the 15, of course 
not all made mental prayer for the same length of time. 
One said he made only one-half minute of mental 
prayer daily; five said two to three minutes; four said 
they actually made five minutes of meditation a day; 
three said they made ten minutes of mental prayer 
daily. According to the phrasing of the question, this 
time would more or less exclude vocal prayer. 

The most suitable time for most teenagers seems to 
be before bed in the evening. Twelve of the fifteen 
said that was the time of day they made their regular 
mental prayer. And I suppose we may assume this was 
done in connection with examination of conscience. 
Other times indicated were: “morning and bedtime” 
“between courses,” “noon,” “anytime.” 

In answer to question number two, 36 said that the 
course in mental prayer the year before actually 
helped them to pray better now. Three answered in 
the negative, two said “a little, or sometimes.” Among 
the 36, of course, were many of the 23 who said they 
made no strictly mental prayer daily, an indication 
that one of the principal values of instruction in mental 
prayer is its carry-over effect into the student's ordi- 
nary vocal prayers. 

“Do you think all high school students should be 
instructed in the act of mental prayer?” The vote was 
“Yes,” 40 to 1. 


Majority Favor Freshman Year 


When it came to the year, this class—sophomores 
when they took the course, juniors when they filled 
out the questionnaire—was divided. The majority- 
twenty-eight—felt the instruction should be given in 
the freshman year; 11 chose the sophomore year; two 
the junior year, only one the senior year. Two thought 
the instruction should be given in all four years, 4 





basic training in the freshman year and a short re- 
fresher each year following. 


Conclusions 


Aware that it is easy to make one’s conclusions go 
beyond the facts, and that this is certainly a limited 
number of students to judge from, I shall attempt, at 
least, to interpret the questionnaire and the experience 
| had in teaching mental prayer to this class, 

(1) Teenagers can meditate, in proportion, of 
course, to the grace given them; many not only can, 
but will meditate and continue to do so if shown how. 

(2) One should not expect of teenagers lengthy 
formal meditations such as Religious make. Let them 
pace themselves according to their grace. 

(3) The ideal take-off point for daily mental prayer 
is the night prayer and examination of conscience. 

(4) A study of mental prayer helps the student to 
say his vocal prayers better—to better his attention at 
Mass, rosary, Holy Communion. It will also give him 
an idea of what to do at a visit to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. 

(5) All high school students should be given some 
instruction in mental prayer. 

(6) The best year for this instruction is the freshman 
year, so that the student will be able to make use of it 
during his coming years. 


Sensed Connaturality 


It is the Holy Spirit who gives students the under- 
standing of connaturality where truths of our religion 
are concerned. Because the operation of His gifts de- 
pends on His affective possession by the soul, it follows 
that He will have most freedom of action when the 
soul is disposed affectively toward Him. This affective 
disposition comes as a result of mental prayer, and it 
is not a thing out of the ordinary that this sense of 
connaturality, this operation of the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, should come to the surface in a course in mental 
prayer. I was struck by this truth when a student, 
after an assignment on mental prayer, added these 
words: 

“This hasn’t got to do with the assignment, but I 

am going to tell you of my own experience. 


The library attendants of Immaculata High School, Detroit, 
Michigan, at their library party on St. Valentine's Day. 
Sister M. Celestine Xavier, I.H.M., told, in her 

February article, how the games took on a literary flavor. 


“When I say mental prayer I think: God—and I 
get more out of it if I just talk plain, like ‘Hi, 
Dad.’ It helps God by lighting a fire down deep 
in His heart. It helps me because I can express 
my ideas more easily. 

“And about this forest fire—it makes me feel so 
good and close to God like floating on a cloud. 
And this forest fire makes you love God all the 
more.” 


One wonders how a fifteen-year-old boy, with all 
his boyish clumsiness, could come so close to the 
expression of the mystics. 

Finally, let me close by quoting the following reac- 
tions of students to the study of mental prayer: 

“I have learned something which I had never taken 
seriously. I've come to realize how much fun it is to 
make a meditation.” 

“I learned how to pray. Oh, I could pray the rosary, 
but it didn’t mean much to me. Now I know how to 
meditate. Before, I didn’t know what to say after re- 
ceiving Communion. Now I do.” 

“Before taking this subject, | knew hardly anything 
about it. Now that I know about it, I wish I had learned 
it a long time ago.” 





By SISTER MARY LAVERNE, O.S.F., M.A. 


Mount Saint Francis, Dubuque, lowa 


Simplify MUSICAL NOTATION 


It is not surprising that when teachers find a good method 
and texts to implement it that they adopt it. Thus entire 
classes—third and fourth grades—at St. Mary's School, 
Cascade, lowa, and St. Mary's Academy, Alton, lowa, use 
the author's method in music and the texts that make music 
learning a “pleasant experience." 


Sister Mary LaVerne is a member of the Sisters of the 
Third Order of Saint Francis of the Holy Family. Her earlier 
musical education was directed by members of the same 
community. It was at Loras College, from which she re- 
ceived her M.A., that Professor Arthur J. Kufel, then piano 
department head, encouraged her to develop her method. 


MUSIC FOR CHILDREN must include an element of play, 
for the active life of a child gives evidence of his 
potential rhythmic and musical abilities. Sound and 
movement are two interesting elements in his life. 
Wherever children are gathered together, they display 
a common interest in music despite their home 
environment. 

Most children dislike formal work. Consequently, 
there is the challenge to educators to set up skills which 
make use of the play-impulse as a means of purposeful 
musical pursuit. Educators must seek, by the use of 
instructive and interesting activities, to lead the child 
progressively from what he knows to higher and un- 
familiar skills. 


“Any activity from the child’s standpoint, no matter 
what the powers used, the energy expended, or the 
duration of the effort, is play, if it is internally impelled 
and satisfies the developing life-hungers and instincts 
of the age period.”! 


The task of simplifying musical notation for children 
necessitates a varied repetition of each point of dif_i- 
culty which is presented. This article aims to present 
concrete examples of this approach to teaching. These 
suggestions are not entirely new, for many of the same 
ideas have appeared in other methods. However, no 
method has given such detailed exercise and repeti- 
tious material to perfect, as far as possible, each point 
of difficulty. Neither has any method definitely and 
concretely correlated the keyboard with notation in 
learning to play. This correlation seems necessary to 
smaller children who are beginners in the study of 
piano. 


Child, Not Method, Principal Factor 


Educators, both parents and teachers, must keep in 
mind that the child and not the method is the principal 
factor in education. His potential abilities and natural 
capacities must be the chief concern. 

In general, each human being possesses an innate, 
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natural love for music. Every child has some potential 
capacity for music which can be cultivated, enriched 
and brought to its fulness. Many adults have had this 
ability thwarted in childhood. Many were never given 
the opportunity to develop musically. This fact estab. 
lishes the need to teach music to everyone. 

“Music belongs in the program of general education 
just like reading, arithmetic, history, geography, or 
science. It is necessary in the education of everybody. 
Not that everybody becomes an artist, or even makes 
a living at music; but that everyone has open to him 
all the facets of his personality and all the approaches 
to his ultimate and supernatural end.”* 


Class Instruction 


There are many advantages of the music class in 
which every pupil is occupied during the entire time. 
Among these are: 


1. Development of the ear is one of the greatest ad- 
vantages of class lessons. Listening to others and play- 
ing with others paves the way for a sense of flexibility 
in ensemble playing, or, in duets, which require pre- 
cision and synchronization. 

2. Since class lessons are a daily experience in con- 
trast to the weekly private lesson, it is possible for the 
pupil to do considerable actual practicing under the 
teacher’s supervision. 

3. Competition is a potent stimulus to more enthusi- 
astic practice. Each child in the group is also more 
conscious of correct hand position, fingering, and 
technique, because of the teacher's observations made 
to others in the class. 

4. A great variety of group activity eliminates the 
possibility of fatigue. 

5. After playing for others at each class lesson, re- 
citals and programs will not frustrate pupils. 

6. The social atmosphere of group activity does away 
with the idea of marking an individual, especially a 
boy, who studies music, as a “sissy,” or a “snob.” 
Group work insures a healthy attitude toward a boy. 

Despite the many advantages, there is an evident 
disadvantage. The rate of progress varies. This is 4 
handicap to the ambitious student unless he is given 
enriched reading material. 


Age to Begin 


The age at which children should begin the formal 
study of music is a controversial question. Some 
teachers take children at the age of three. However, 
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the pre-school and kindergarten ages have many Many disagree with this laissez-faire way of dealing 
disadvantages: with the child’s muscular development, and rightly so. 
In most cases, the detriment could be permanent. First 
impressions are often lasting impressions. 

Piano playing involves many other muscles besides 
the finger muscles. More often than not the muscles 
of the back tire first. Consequently, it is well to change 
position by varying the order of activity. Children will 
often relieve themselves by a change of position during 
a lesson if there is no feeling of compulsion. 

Too often, however, teachers think that when they 
have supplied a certain method and equipment, they 


1. Progress is slow and expensive since children at 
that age need shorter, more frequent lessons. 


9, The material consists mainly of simple scale-line 
melodies and sequences taught by rote because a young 
child’s eyes do not fixate easily and accurately enough 
to read notation, even with larger notes. 

3. There is danger that a child might develop a dis- 

stential | like for the instrument before he can really enjoy his 


riched, § music. 












































ad this Considering the usual child and not the genius, the have taken care of all the child’s needs. It is necessary 
a c age of seven or eight seems the most profitable time to keep in mind that 


to begin. It is especially necessary that the teacher 
foster a feeling of joy in doing, so that interest will 
remain high and progress will be steady. The child’s 
feeling of achievement will be an added incentive to 
greater pursuits. This will bring about the desired 
results. He will be able to play adult music by the time 
he reaches the adolescent period. He will feel that his 
music is accepted. His music will prove a source of 
pure enjoyment for himself as well as for others. Once Methods 
the child has passed through this difficult period, the 


teachers have no need to fear that his love for music In reading, a child learns to associate the word 
will lessen picture with the picture that the word represents, 


“Music is an art; it must be felt. Especially at the 
beginning the feeling must be one of fun, of pleasant 
exploration. As soon as the idea of ought or must comes 
in, the interest in playing and the development of 
musical tastes are inhibited. Compulsory drill is danger- 
ous unless and until the child—and, for that matter, 
the adult—feel the need of acquiring technique.” 


ucation 
dhy, or 
‘ybody. 
makes 
to him 
roaches 


class in 


e time. making it a two-way process of thought. In music, he 
Rhythmic Response learns the keyboard pictures and identifies them with 
‘ a pcey . : g é i : hird 

test ad- The tiniest child responds instinctively to music by the correct letter names. There is, however, a thir 


mental interpretation—a new and strange looking pic- 
ture called a “note” with which he is totally unfamiliar. 
This three-way process of thought is complicated for 
the child. It is, therefore, vitally necessary that a defi- 


id play- J + some type of rhythmic movement. A sense of rhythm, 
xibility {| for example, is developed in the use of time-honored 
ire pre- nursery rhymes. A child’s feeling for rhythm cannot 


be forced. It develops gradually with exercise. In view : iil 
in con- of this fact, the rhythmic patterns of the early pieces - plan of develop eek Se: See ae ae 
for the § must be kept simple. It must be remembered that the ciengeny netetion. 
der the § beginner is laboriously striving not only to coordinate Work and Play 

the note picture with the key picture, but he is also i ee : 
enthusi- § trying to identify both. The idea of the use of identical The title Work and Play sear” eee evidence that 
0 more § rhythmic patterns for beginners is emphasized in this this suggested plan for teaching piano ~ beginners is 
1g, and quotation: both a method and a workbook which is designed to 


1s made make beginners reliable note readers from the first 
“Technical rhythmic exercises have yet to be writ- 


ten in abundance. We want a large number of exercises 


- , ~ ae : — ee ” — — St. Edward's School, Waterloo, Iowa. Sister Lolita, O.S.F. 
mes unchanged. Such examples are not found in is the music instructor. Each pupil has a Work and Play 
ordinary written music, because the effect would be so book and a piano “keyboard.” 
monotonous; but for the study of rhythm they are 

necessary.” 


ates the A piano class is in progress in the second grade of 


son, re- 


es away 
cially a 
“snob.” 


1 a boy. 

Some children are quick in their muscular response, 
evident while others gain control only with much training. 
his $4 § Muscular control develops through exercise. There is 
is given J no set order in which this facility must be acquired 

any more than there is a definite order in which a child 

must learn words. Some would even discourage the 

too definite correction of bad habits in hand position. 
> formal § They assert that new and correct hand positions will 
. Some be adopted naturally when the control of the muscles 
owevet, of the hand have developed sufficiently. 


Muscular Control 
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lesson. Although this text is intended primarily for class 
instruction, it is equally adaptable to private lessons. 

In this plan, ample reading material is presented. 
Much simple sight reading will do more to make good 
note readers and good musicians than a few pieces 
which are, at best, memorized. Memory work, in itself, 
is worthwhile, but it can be a hindrance if the pupil 
quickly commits to memory the key position and 
subsequently plays it without any intelligent compre- 
hension of the notes on the staff. He might even be 
unable to recognize the same piece when the music is 
presented. Thereby the important need of acquiring 
to read music intelligently is defeated. 

Some teachers place emphasis on technique or inter- 
pretation or some skill. Of what actual value are certain 
gymnastics or physical gyrations to those who have not 
learned the first steps in playing, namely, the immediate 
coordination of staff and keyboard pictures with muscu- 
lar control? These accurate mental interpretations must 
be acquired first. Through their use other skills will 
naturally follow. However, it is understood that the 
teacher must direct the work to the attainment of 
technical perfection. 


First Lesson 


With emphasis on coordination of the staff pictures 
with the keyboard pictures, the child begins his first 
class-instruction lesson with something to do and 
something to play. Education is an active process. It is 
something that the pupil in the class accomplishes by 


means of self-activity under the guidance of his 
teacher. To begin with, the teacher helps each pupil 
recognize the two-black-key groups. Having isolated 
the two-black-key group, each pupil colors this group 


Color the two-black key groups and put C on the correc 


in preparation for the location of C just left of the 
two-black-keys. 

Before presenting the note picture, it is well to je 
the pupils in the class find C on their own standard-size 
keyboards and play it several times with the right hang 
and several times with the left. It is fun to do this while 
reciting some nursery rhyme as: “Mary had a litth 
lamb. Its fleece was white as snow.” At the same time 
the pupils are developing muscular control. Later, 
when the note picture is presented and car 
studied, there will be no need to watch the keyboard 
while playing the piece called Middle C. 


l. Write the counts under the notes. 
2. Clap and count these rhythms. 


peta ts tte feels 
poets ee ete te 


Write the counts under the notes. 
We count 1 2 3 in every measure. 


ge ddidddicdtidefltl 
fidditedtdd tered 


Trace the clef signs, numbers, and notes. Name 


Teachers frequently forget how difficult it is for the 
child to try to change hands from right to left on the 
same key. There is need for much muscular coordina- 
tion of the hands since this is something decidedly 
new. Exercise in imitative play, consecutively chang- 
ing hands on middle C, is in order until the change is 
made with ease. Then, after the staff picture of For- 
ward March is presented and studied, there will be n0 
need to watch the keyboard in playing. The pupil 
have a firm and intelligent beginning from the firt 
lesson—watch the music. 

It is vitally necessary to keep the pattern simple, 9 
that the rhythm does not jeopardize the perfection of 
note-reading. It will be observed that the first two 
pieces (Middle C; Forward March) have the same 
rhythmic pattern. This simple pattern, at the same time, 
unconsciously develops a phrase-feeling. These easy 
arrangements also create a feeling of happiness : 
doing. This contentment will eliminate feelings o 





laborious effort in the graded repetitions required for 
perfecting each piece. 


Take Nothing for Granted 


Teachers must take nothing for granted. Each new 
key and each new note in this plan is prepared in the 
same manner as middle C. Each new key is located 
on an unfinished keyboard and is remembered by its 
relation to the black-key-group before the note picture 
is studied. Then, correlation is made. Each new techni- 
cal difficulty must be prepared through oral practice 
before the actual note-reading begins. The develop- 
ment of muscular control should precede note-reading 
in a new presentation. Thereafter, they are perfected 
simultaneously. 


Note Values 


In the beginning, it is necessary to keep pupils at the 
same level of learning for a considerable time. With a 
slight rhythmic variation through different arrange- 
ments of the quarter note, half note, and quarter rest, 
the child becomes definitely familiar with the values 
of these notes and the rest. When written work is added 
to oral recitation, the pupils will understand and retain 
better. Varied groupings of these notes should be 
counted and clapped. The counts should be written 
out. This repetition helps the pupils retain the knowl- 
edge of these note values. A change in arrangement 
will test the knowledge of the pupils concerning the 
length and duration of these notes and the rest. 


Color each bird and its home. 
A = purple C = red 

B - brom D - orange 

E - yellow 


F - green 
G = blue 


1. Fill in the missing letters. 
2e Follow the dots. 
Se Now color the picture. 


Music Alphabet Puzzles 


Never assume that the pupils grasp the full meaning 
of any detail with the first explanation. To maintain 
high interest and joy in doing, each new difficulty must 
be met with in several presentations. It is not unusual 
to find pupils in the second and third grade who are 
quite unfamiliar with the alphabet. They have never 
thought of saying it backwards. The problem of teach- 
ing the music alphabet can be solved by written work 
that has been prepared with some of the letters miss- 
ing. This same principle can successfully be used in 
innumerable simple designs. All alphabet puzzles 
should be worked clockwise and counter-clockwise. 
It is well to work them orally a few times before writing 
in the missing letters. It is suggested that the figure be 
completed only after all the letters have been filled in. 
Similar alphabet drills are effective in thirds. 


Puzzle Pictures 


Previously it has been stated that a great variety of 
play-work is needed to clarify and perfect each new 
presentation. The habit of accurate note reading is 
assured if sufficient challenging activity is made avail- 
able to coordinate the keyboard and staff pictures. 
With this in mind, these new puzzle-pictures have been 
created. In working out a definite plan it seemed well 
to stabilize a color scheme: 


Blue Purple Brown Red Orange Yellow Green 
G A B C D E F 


(Continued on page 609) 





Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 


Saint Joseph’s College, conducted by the Sisters of Mercy, is a 
four-year liberal arts college for women, resident and day. The 
first Catholic college in Maine and at present the only Catholic 
college for women there, Saint Joseph’s College was chartered 
by the State of Maine in 1915. 


LOCATION 


The 115-acre campus of Saint Joseph’s College is situated on 
the shores of Lake Sebago in the town of Standish, Maine (Post 
Office: North Windham). The three main buildings on the 
campus are the modern Mercy Hall, the center of activity, 
Xavier Hall, the Tudor manor house of the estate which is a 
dormitory for upperclassmen, and Georgian Hall, the Tudor 
cottage which is the residence of the sisters. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATION 


The College is affiliated with the Catholic University of 
America. It holds constituent membership in the National 
Catholic Educational Association, the Association of American 
Colleges, the National Commission on Accrediting, and the 
American Catholic Library Association. The College is recog- 
nized and approved by the State Department of Education in 
Maine as a standard teacher-training institution, and is in a 
position to graduate students eligible for teacher certification. 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


Saint Joseph’s College follows a liberal arts program in accord 
with Christian principles, preparing its young women to be- 
come influential personalities in the life of the Mystical Body 
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Saint Joseph’s College 


North Windham, Maine 


of Christ. To this end, the College stresses a humanistic interest 
in the intellectual and social problems of the present and 
their relationship to the past. A sense of personal responsibility 
is cultivated through emphasis on serious study and participa- 
tion in the activities of a cultural community. Because Admin- 
istration and Faculty are convinced of the power of the teacher 
in the advancement of a Christian democratic society, the 
program provides fundamental training in this profession, as 
well as in other fields through which influence may be exerted. 
The chief objective of the College is to orientate its students 
as Christians in the present cultural scene, and to insure a 
thorough groundwork in the field of concentration. 


FACULTY 


Sisters of Mercy; priests, lay men and women. 


LIBRARY 


8,000 volumes; current periodicals; audio-visual aids; study 
rooms. 


DEGREES 


Bachelor of Arts (English; French; German; Latin; History; 
Philosophy; Sociology; Social Sciences). 

Bachelor of Science (Business Education; Elementary Educa- 
tion; Natural Sciences). 
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CURRICULUM DIVISIONS 


_ Division of Humanities: Art; English; Education; Languages 
(Latin; French; German; Spanish); Music. 

9. Division of Natural Sciences: Biology; Chemistry; Mathe- 
matics; Physics. 

3. Division of Social Sciences: Economics; History; Political 
Science; Sociology. 

_ Division of Religion and Philosophy: Theology; Logic (Minor 
and Major); Psychology; Metaphysics; Cosmology; 
History of Philosophy; Ethics. 

5. Division of Business: Business Education; Secretarial Science. 


CO-CURRICULUM AND EXTRA-CURRICULUM 


Personnel Services: Freshman Orientation Program; guidance, 
vocational and spiritual; health services; annual retreat; 
lecture program; Lannal and informal social functions. 

Student Societies and Clubs: Student Government Association; 
National Federation of Catholic College Students; Le 
Cercle Sainte Jeanne D’Arc; Aquinas Classical Academy; 
International Relations Club; Glee Club; Dramatic So- 
ciety; Confraternity of Christian Doctrine; Sodality of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. 

Student Publications: The Shield (yearbook); Lakeviews 
(newspaper ). 

Athletics: The 115-acre campus affords splendid opportunities 
for winter and summer sports in addition to the regular 
indoor sports program. . 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class must be 
graduates of an approved Secondary School and must in addi- 
tion satisfy the entrance requirements listed below. Each 
applicant for admission must submit to the College a detailed 
record of ‘secondary-school work, this record to be entered 
upon a special application form, which may be obtained from 
the Registrar of the College. 

Quantitative requirements: Fifteen units of high school work 
distributed as follows: English (3); Latin or Modern Lan- 
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guage (3); History (1); Science (1); Mathematics (2); Elec- 
tives (5). The field of electives includes: Language (2); His- 
tory (2); Physics (1); Chemistry (1); Biology (1); Mathema- 
tics (1). 

Qualitative requirements: a) formal application filed with the 
Registrar; b) official transcript of high school record; c) state- 
ment from the high school principal regarding character, per- 
sonality, and vcliclansidee: d) health report from physician. 
Admission by Certification: Candidates for admission will be 
accepted without an examination if they satisfy the above re- 
quirements, receive the recommendation of their principal, and 
have completed the major portion of their work with a high 
academic rating. 

Admission by Examination: Candidates seeking admission 
through examination must, in addition to satisfying the above 
required entrance units, take either the College Entrance Board 
Examinations or the entrance examination administered by 
the College. 

Admission to Advanced Standing: Students who seek admission 
with advanced standing will be required to submit complete 
records of their previous educational training. To be eligible 
for‘ transfer, the candidate must present a statement of honor- 
able dismissal from the institution last attended. Credit will 
not be given for transfer courses in which the student has re- 
ceived a grade of D. 


ANNUAL EXPENSES 


$400.00 
600.00 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Opposite page, top: tomorrow’s chemists; lounge in Xavier Hall; 
winter sports on campus. 

Opposite page, bottom: in the College library; campus, show- 
ing, left to right; Georgian Hall, Mercy Hall, Xavier Hall. 


This page, top: students’ room in Xavier Hall; reception room; 
Glee Club. 

This page, below: Snow-Mist Formal; editorial conference on 
The Shield (yearbook); lecture in History. 
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By REV. JOHN E. HURLEY, C.M. 
Principal, St. John's Prep, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A How to... title immediately suggests practicality. In this 
case the author does not disappoint the reader. 


Father Hurley has been headmaster at St. John's Prep for the 
past three year. He brought with him a varied experience. 
After teaching at the Prep for two years, he worked among 
the colored in Greensboro, North Carolina. Then his superiors 
assigned him to preach on the family throughout the country 
a continuing series of Miraculous Medal solemn novenas. 


ONE OF THE IMPORTANT OBJECTIVES of any Catholic 
high school is to make students conscious of the fact 
that they possess a supernatural destiny. Their intellect 
must be developed not only to know the arts and sci- 
ences, but also to know, love, and serve God as a 
Supreme Being and their fellow men as creatures equal 
before God. If this purpose of Catholic education 
should be developed, then Catholic schools would turn 
out Catholic lay leaders. Besides graduating Catholic 
lay leaders, they would also, as a result, obtain -many 
vocations to the religious life. 

Today the hierarchy and religious communities are 
greatly alarmed at the lack of vocations to the religious 
life. The need of religious vocations has impelled 
Bishop John F. Dearden, of Pittsburgh, to inaugurate 
adoration before the Blessed Sacrament every day of 
the year with the primary intention of praying for 
vocations. In the Diocese of Brooklyn, the recently 
deceased Archbishop Thomas E. Molloy, had a Com- 
munion Crusade conducted in every parish of the 
diocese during the past year, with this same purpose 
of encouraging vocations to the religious life. Large 
city dioceses as well as the small dioceses throughout 
the country feel the shortage of vocations. On Long 
Island, because of the shortage of vocations, priests are 
permitted to offer three Masses on Sunday. There are 
many parishes that are still mission churches without 
resident priests. There are no priests to staff these 
churches. 


All Realize the Shortage 


Everyone realizes that there is a shortage of Catholic 
high schools. The money would be forthcoming to 
build high schools but the obligation of supporting 
such schools would be insufferable without Religious. 
There are not enough Religious to teach in them. 

When we realize the necessity of religious vocations 
and the shortage that has impelled the hierarchy to 
action, we could ask ourselves “What are we doing in 
our Catholic high schools to obtain religious voca- 
tions?” In former years vocations came from the gram- 
mar schools. That source has dwindled. Many parents 
today are reluctant to allow boys to enter the seminary 
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How to FOSTER VOCATIONS 





at such an early age. Since many of these children go 
to public schools, vocations to the religious life are 
lost. It is necessary in Catholic high schools to have an 
organized program for vocations to take up the slack 

Love of the Mass and of the Blessed Sacrament js 
the center of religious life. Students should be urged 
to attend the sacraments frequently. In St. John’s Prep 
we encourage this by having Mass every morning at 
8:10 in the school Chapel. Confessions are heard be. 
fore, during, and after Mass. Students are urged also to 
attend a novena of Masses for their parents in prepara- 
tion of Christmas, Easter, and Mother's Day. At 
Sodality eve:y other week they are reminded of their 
obligation to go to confession and communion as fre- 
quently as possible. 


Asking the Question 


During the annual retreat and also once every term 
at Sodality a member of some religious community or 
of the diocesan priesthood speaks on vocations. Stu- 
dents feel that they are unworthy of becoming priests 
or of entering the religious life. They feel they lack 
ability, because they have only average intelligence. 
Priests, therefore, are encouraged to ask the students in 
confession and outside of confession whether they ever 
thought of a vocation to the religious life. 

Every school has bulletin boards. A bulletin board in 
the library or along the corridor can be used for a 
vocation display. This can be done tastefully. On the 
bulletin board there can be featured the .diocesan 
priesthood or different religious communities. Such 
displays should be left on the bulletin board only for 
a day, then removed. If students think the religious 
life is being foisted upon them, they ridicule the idea or 
even refuse to discuss vocations with the guidance 
director or any one else on the faculty. 

Experience has demonstrated that co-curricular ac- 
tivities are a great source of vocations in high schools. 
Naturally, this is limited to activities conducted by 
priests or Religious. At least a third of all the semi- 
narians in our province of the Vincentian Fathers come 
from St. John’s Prep. With exceptions, all of these 
young men were very active in co-curricular activities 
such as the newspaper, yearbook, the cafeteria squad, 
the band, poster service squad, and speech. While in 
these activities they worked closely with a priest 
advisor spending two to three hours with him almost 
every day. They learned to admire him and went to 
him with their problems and difficulties and for counsel 
concerning their vocations. 
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The guidance director in any high school plays a 
most important role in obtaining vocations. In St. 
John’s his day begins at 8:00 a.m. He teaches no classes 
but is available in his office from 8:00 until 5:00 for 
counsel and guidance. Each boy, at least once a term, 
is called to the guidance office for an interview. At any 
time during the day a boy can come to the guidance 
office for advice. 


The Potential Discussed 


During the school term a special faculty meeting of 
the priests is held. There, the names of potential candi- 
dates for the religious life are brought up. The scholas- 
tic standing, character, and personality of the students 
are considered. Besides giving the priests a better 
knowledge of the students the discussion alerts them 
to the possibility of vocations. 

In addition to this general plan to encourage voca- 
tions, there should also be a particular plan. During 
the past year, the priests of St. John’s Prep held many 
discussions in order to foster vocations, especially 
vocations for our own community. We concluded 
that there were few vocations to our community be- 
cause our students knew so little about St. Vincent, 
the Vincentians, and the works of the community. We 
decided to devote two weeks to a crusade for religious 
vocations. The objectives of this crusade were: (1) to 
pray for vocations, (2) to give students an under- 
standing of the signs of a vocation, (3) to impart a 
knowledge of the life of St. Vincent and the works of 
our community. After deciding upon the objectives, 
we held meetings with the heads of the various depart- 
ments in order to realize our goal. It was decided to 
hold an essay contest on the life and works of St. 
Vincent. This contest was to be conducted in the 
thirty-two English sections. The essay. would take the 
place of a book report. We planned this vocation cru- 
sade for the last two full weeks of Lent. Our first step 
was to write to our missions in Alabama, North Caro- 
lina, Panama, and China, to obtain pictures of the 
various works of the community. These pictures were 
to be used for display purposes. 


Crusade in Action 


On the opening day of the crusade priests of St. 
John’s University, not connected with the prep school, 
lectured in all the English classes on the life and 
works of St. Vineent and the signs of a vocation. The 
following day the English instructor asked questions 
connected with the lecture. Each student was given a 
mimeographed outline of the Saint’s life and works. 
They were allowed two weeks to complete the essay. 
Students liked the contest because it was easier than a 
book report, and they received a mark for it. They also 
realized that winners in the thirty-two English sections 
Were promised a day’s outing to the major seminary and 
cash awards to outstanding winners. 

Before every class a prayer for religious vocations 
was recited. The rosary was recited on a voluntary 
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basis in the chapel during the last ten minutes of the 
lunch period. A large number attended this devotion 
each day. Rev. Michael McLaughlin, diocesan director 
of vocations, spoke to the boys at assembly and showed 
a film on the diocesan priesthood. 


Interest Held with Variety 


To keep the vocation crusade very much alive for 
two weeks, it was necessary to have variety. On the first 
corridor we placed a theater marquee. On this we had 
enlarged pictures of the works of our missions with 
brief captions concerning the works conducted there. 
These pictures were changed each day. In the library 
a table was set aside with books and pamphlets devoted 
to the life of St. Vincent. On another table another 
assortment of pamphlets and leaflets dealt with other 
religious communities and their works. 

At the beginning of the second week of the crusade, 
we erected a Vincentian Mission exhibit. An automatic 
slide changer was placed behind a screen in this ex- 
hibit. Here we presented colored slides that changed 
every thirty seconds. These slides depicted life in our 
Panama missions and also in our minor and major 
seminary. The slides also portrayed the ordination of 
some priests who taught in the Prep. Along the corri- 
dors of the building we had ever-changing posters, 
made by the poster service squad, urging prayers for 
vocations, and encouraging daily Mass and Commun- 
ion during the vocation crusade. The day before the 
crusade closed, the students had an opportunity to go 
to confession during the afternoon classes. Priests 
were assigned for confessions on every floor. 


Climax 


During this vocation crusade the students heard 
much about our missionary Bishop, his Excellency 
John A. O'Shea, Bishop of Kanchow, China, who had 
laboured there for thirty years and spent almost a year 
in a.Red prison. On the morning that our crusade 
closed, Bishop O’Shea celebrated a solemn pontifical 
Mass at St. John’s. His Excellency, Most Rev. John J. 
Boardman, Auxiliary Bishop of Brooklyn and an alum- 
nus of St. John’s Prep, preached a moving sermon on 
vocations. The priests of the Prep were the officers of 
the Mass and sang in the choir. At the Mass 960 stu- 
dents received Holy Communion. After the Mass a 
communion breakfast was held in the Prep cafeteria 
and gym for the students. Both Bishop Boardman and 
Bishop O’Shea climaxed the two weeks by mingling 
and speaking with the students. 

This is the plan we used to foster vocations in St. 
John’s. We feel that it has been successful. Many stu- 
dents are speaking of the priesthood and of those 
entering the seminary; many wrote on their application 
blanks that they received the impetus from our 
vocation crusade. For this reason we intend to modify 
and use this plan each year, for we feel that this is an 
organized program that will foster vocations in high 
schools. 
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St. Mary of the Plains College 


Dodge City, Kansas 


St. Mary of the Plains College, a four-year coeducational liberal 
arts college, for resident and day students, is conducted by the 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Wichita, operates under a charter granted 
to the Sisters in 1896. In 1952 the College was opened on a 
completely new campus and with completely new facilities, 


LOCATION 


St. Mary of the Plains is located at the northern edge of the 
residential district of Dodge City, Kansas. Although Dodge City 
is well known through its Cowboy Capital historical past, today 
it is a residential city of about 12,000 population, see of ap 
extensive diocese, and the center of the cattle and wheat farm. 
ing area of southwestern Kansas, southeastern Colorado and 
northern Oklahoma. Dodge City is overnight from Chicago on 
the Santa Fe, and is served also by several bus lines and Conti- 
nental Airlines. Communications regarding admissions should 
be addressed to: The Registrar, Our Lady of the Plains College, 
Dodge City, Kansas. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATION 


St. Mary of the Plains is affiliated with The Catholic University 
of America, and is a member of the College and University 
Department of the N.C.E.A. It is government-approved for 
both “G.I.” and foreign students. The College is a member of 
the Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges, the Kansas 
Catholic College Association, and the Kansas Council of Church- 
Related Colleges. 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


St. Mary of the Plains College, as an institution of Catholic 
higher education seeks to assist its students in the development 
of that harmonious integration of the intellectual, the physical, 
and the spiritual faculties by which St. Thomas Aquinas defines 
true education. Training of this type, to the extent to which 
it has been successful, will prepare the student to take his 
place in our American democratic society and to live therein a 
full Christian life. As the chief responsibility of the school is 
to impart truth, St. Mary of the Plains College has as its specific 
aim to enlighten the intellect so that the student may know the 
truth; to develop the understanding so that he can draw prin- 
ciples from the truth he has learned; and finally to instill wisdom 
so that he may grasp the right ordering of all things. The 
student, having thus attained to wisdom, will be drawn to “do 
the truth in charity.” The courses of instruction are organized 
to give a balanced view of truth in the five fields of human 
knowledge: theology and philosophy, the social sciences, the 
natural sciences, the language arts, and the fine arts; they are 
made practical by application to the needs of the student in his 
fundamental relationship to God, society, nature and self. 


FACULTY 


Sisters of St. po of Wichita, diocesan and Dominican priests, 
lay men and lay women. 


LIBRARY 


8,000 volumes, carefully selected to meet current needs of 
students and faculty. 


DEGREES 

Bachelor of Arts (English, Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, 
Science, Social Sciences). 

Bachelor of Science (Elementary or Secondary Education, Med- 
ical Technology, Nursing). 


CURRICULUM DIVISIONS 


Languages—Philosophy and Religion—Science and Mathematics 
—Social Sciences—Music and Fine Arts—Vocational Preparation. 
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:yision of Vocational Preparation includes courses in 
SS Administration, Education, Engineering, Home Eco- 
ics, Medical Technology, and Nursing. 

N.B. In addition to its degree programs, St. Mary of the 
Plains offers also two-year pre-professional programs in Agricul- 
ture and in En ineering, designed to permit transfer without 
loss of time to the upper division, professional curricula in the 
larger institutions specializing in these fields. Engineering stu- 
dents may transfer to Marquette University, the University of 
Detroit, or Notre Dame University. Pre-Agriculture students 
may transfer to Kansas State College. 

4 three-year Nursing Program leads to the R.N., and graduates 
of the three-year program may secure the Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing degree with one additional academic year on campus. 


CO-CURRICULUM AND EXTRA-CURRICULUM 


Personnel Services: Dormitories on campus for men and for 
women, with resident counselors; informal guidance pro- 
gram; annual retreat; variety of formal and informal social 
functions. All students hold membership in Dodge City 
Community Concert Association, with free admission to 
outstanding concerts at the nearby Municipal Auditorium. 


College Societies and Clubs: Student Council; National Federa- 
tion of Catholic College Students, with Commissions on 
Mariology, Family Life, Liturgy, Missions, Literature; 
Dramatic Club; College Mixed Ensemble; Women’s Choir; 
and Cecilians (women’s sextette); instrumental ensembles; 
Pep Club. 


Student Publications: The Carillon (newspaper); The Campa- 
nile (yearbook). 


Athletics: Active intramural prognemes for men and for women; 
varsity basketball, baseball, and track for men; archery, 
tennis, golf; riding and rodeo readily available. 


ADMISSION: SCHOLASTIC REQUIREMENTS 


1) Freshman Applicants: A candidate for admission must have 
graduated from an accredited high school (older persons not 
high school graduates will be considered on an individual 
basis), show evidence of good study habits, initiative and sense 
of responsibility, and present fifteen units of high school work. 
These units should include at least twelve distributed over two 
three-unit major sequences (one must be in English) and two- 
unit minor sequences. The total program should include 
at least some work in Mathematics (preferably Algebra and 
Geometry), Social Sciences (preferably American History ), 
and some Laboratory Science. 

2) Advanced Standing Applicants: An applicant for admission 
with advanced standing on transfer from a junior college or 
another college must have transcripts of his high school work 
and of all his college work sent directly to the Registrar, and 
must secure an honorable dismissal from the college he has 
last been attending. 


ANNUAL EXPENSES 


ada ice goss ava hase ol Obed aia hale eee $250.00 
messi ale ae ole ml 8le cuamevanaie 650.00 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


A number of full and partial scholarships are available. The 
College will also match, within limitations, any scholarship 
competitively awarded by an outside organization, the holder 
of which was free under the scholarship to choose his own 
college. In general, the College is interested in the applicant’s 
participation in secondary school and community activities, 
personality, leadership potential and financial need as well as 
in his academic achievement. For information on scholarships 
Prospective applicants should write to The Dean. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Opposite page, top to bottom: “Cowboy Capital” horseback 
nding popular among students; informal recreation in snack bar; 

“Le Rosary in College’s new marbel, abstract-modern chapel; 
a ade entrance of the 4-story, 700 ft.-long Main Building; 


plays, light operas, monologues part of dramatic program; nurs- 
ing arts are practised. 


™ page, top to bottom: serious men in one of the library 
tooms; one of the several formal dances; picnic time; part 


of athletic rogr: . ws a ae . * . 
gram; “skull session” during intercollegiate 
game; Chapel Choir, , . 
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By BROTHER LEO J. MURRAY, S.M., M.A. 
1400 Troy Hill Road, Pittsburgh 12, Pennsylvania 


Our Lady in Religious Instruction 


What constitutes a desirable Marian training? The author 
considers a program of Marian training that will impart 
Marian doctrine as well as Marian practices, on the high 
school level. 


Brother Murray is teacher of religion, senior classes, at North 
Catholic H.S. A teacher for nineteen years, he specialized in 
the teaching of religion since 1941. He contributed to the 
Quest of Happiness religion text series, has lectured at various 
teachers’ institutes on the teaching of religion, and has been 
chairman of the department of religion, secondary schools, 
Diocese of Pittsburgh. He will direct a six-week workshop in 
religious education this summer at the University of Dayton, 
the workshop being concerned mainly with the best use of 
a text. 


Do CONTEMPORARY CATHOLICS POSSESS a competent 
knowledge and love of Our Lady? Bishop Leon 
Suenens, chaplain of the Legion of Mary, in his mar- 
velous book, Theology of the Apostolate (Mercier 
Press, 1953) quotes Father Doncoeur as saying: “This 
generation, nourished on dogma and the Eucharist, 
will do great things; but it has yet to discover the 
Blessed Virgin.” 

Teachers of religious instruction in our Catholic 
schools ought to consider the problem of knowledge 
and love of our Lady in Catholic education today. Stu- 
dents now taking instruction will live in the Marian 
era more fully than we adults now do. They will need 
a well prepared training in Mariology and devotion to 
our Lady. 

Schools throughout the nation obviously have devo- 
tional practices to Mary. Such would be recitation of a 
decade of the Rosary each day or recitation of the 
Litany of Loreto. May Days and Rallies are common 
features of Marian devotion presently. Do these devo- 
tional practices constitute a desirable Marian training? 
This question begs another before an answer can be 
given. What is a desirable Marian training for students 
in religious instruction (religion courses )? 


Two Approaches 


There will always be two approaches to the forma- 
tion of a desirable Marian training because there are 
two approaches to God as regards the human aspect 
of that approach within the one Church which is Christ. 
One can be called the intellectual approach to God 
through Christ in the Holy Spirit. It proceeds on the 
principle: “You come to love only what you first know.” 
Knowledge leads to love. Both are given due attention. 

The second approach can be called the affective 
approach. It bases itself on the principle: “To love, 
simply start loving” with not very much attention given 
to the knowledge preceding the love. The principle 
does not remove knowledge, of course, but throws the 
emphasis on the loving. 
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Both are good approaches. People come to God 
through the one which suits their temperament and dig. 
position. Choice of one does not disparage the othe. 

Schools are primarily Christian communities of 
learning. They must also become centers for apostolic 
training and general Christian cultural living because 
of the nature of our times. But the fundamental task js 
to lead Catholic youth to use their intelligence. 


Intellectual Approach 


Logic directs Catholic educators to give due place 
to the intellectual approach to the Holy Faith because 
of the nature of the school. Research at Yale University 
showed that the American people let ninety per cent 
of their intellectual powers go unused. Perhaps the er- 
roneous French rationalist principle: “It isn’t what you 
know that matters; it’s what you do” might influence 
American education to neglect true knowledge. John 
Dewey’s unChristian principle that society is the end of 
man gave further direction away from the natural place 
that knowledge has in human life. Non-Catholic col- 
leges identifying factual information with knowledge 
frustrated even more completely the intellectual thirst 
natural to human minds. 

Thomas a Kempis wrote: “Indeed it is not learning 
that makes a man holy and just, but a virtuous life 
makes him pleasing to God. I would rather feel con 
trition than know how to define it” ( Imitation of Christ, 
Bk.I, Ch.1). Catholics misunderstand him if they 
think he says in effect that knowledge has nothing to 
do with virtue or holiness or that it is a barrier to 
holiness. Feeling contrition is obviously a more desira- 
ble thing than sterile knowledge of it, when sucha 
choice would have to be made. The right use of 
knowledge leads one to love. 

What relation to Mariology has this point about the 
proper place of true knowledge? Very simple: 
Knowledge of our Lady has a proper place im 
Marian training program as well as Marian practiogs. 
A school having only devotional practices lacks the 
important element of knowledge of our Lady that wil 
sponsor a deeper love for Her. 
impart Doctrine, Too # 

Now the question can be answered “What #4 
desirable Marian training for students in the relige 
course?” A desirable program of Marian training 
impart Marian doctrine and Marian practices om 
high school level. 

Some religious congregations and institutes 
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once had a weekly Marian class period in the elemen- 
tray school program. Some Religious say they were 
frst inspired to enter religious life by the content of 
these periods. Since the rise of the secondary schools 
this Marian period has been neglected in the planning 
of courses. Specialized teacher training, absolutely 
necessary in the complex offering of courses, has not 
been emphasized. The time and training necessary for 
competent teaching of natural sciences, etc., makes it 






to God @ necessary to have specialized teachers of religious 
and dis. | instruction who can give the students an accurate and 
e othe, @ and inspirational course of doctrine. That can be done 


only when these specialized teachers of religion have 
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postolic the time and training adequately to teach the subject. 
because After all, teachers teach for the benefit of their 
il task is students primarily. Exploitation of teaching for per- 


sonal ends first is a grievous injustice to the students. 
Moreover the moral formation of students in the seven 
virtues and corresponding gifts requires more than 
instruction, and can be fostered only outside of the 
religion course. All that the teacher of religion can 
give is what Maritain calls a “pre-moral” training. He 
means by this phrase that the teacher can present 
motives to the practical intellect for desirable action. 
Only the student can act and that chiefly outside the 
classroom. Here the influence of moderators of curricu- 
lar activities complement religious instruction by guid- 
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= ance and by desirable motivation through the influence 
wral place they exert in the activity. Every member of the 
volie alk faculty engages in moral formation. Only prepared 
nowledge teachers should teach doctrine in the religion course. 
nal OS What Doctrine? 

- learning Granting the point on the importance of doctrine, 
tuous life § the question of what doctrine should be taught about 
feel con @ Mary for each year of high school comes next for 
of Christ, § examination. Repetition would be boring. Excessively 
1 if they § technical Mariology would go over the heads of the 
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These pupils at St. John School, Marshfield, Wisconsin, 
talk over their project plans with their teacher. 

Sister Mary Donna, S.S.N.D., gave details of these 
projects in “History Relived,” in the April issue. 
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This group at St. John School, Marshfield, Wisconsin, 
presents “I've Got a Secret,” their version, of course. 
Panelists eagerly await clues which may 

help them identify the historical impersonator. 

The project originated in a suggestion of the pupils, 
as told by Sister Mary Donna in “History Relived.” 





average teenager. Historical features of shrines of the 
Blessed Virgin could easily become confusing if pre- 
sented in an oral form only. 

Father Emil Neubert, $.M., has written a number of 
works admirably suited to teaching doctrine of our 
Lady and the devotion to Mary called filial piety. 
Father Neubert was a teacher himself before his assign- 
ment to administrative positions in the Society of 
Mary ( Marianists ). These works are available in Eng- 
lish in the United States at moderate prices. 

Here is a listing of his works for high school use 
placed in the year most suitable for a course on 
Mariology: 


Pages Price 


Freshman My Ideal 151 .20 
Sophomore Our Mother 106 25 
Junior Queen of the Militants 135 1.25 
Senior Living With Mary 133 25 


These publications can be ordered from: Marianist 
Publications, Mt. St. John, Dayton 10, Ohio. Teaching 
outlines for each booklet would have to be planned 
before use. 


Textbook Not Displaced 


Does this program replace the religion texts already 
in use? No. The list above could be readily harmonized 
with the official text in use in the diocese, if they are 
to be used in the religion course. If used in a homeroom 
period, for example, there would be no conflict with 
the official religion text. 


My Ideal gives an overall view of our Lady and the 
sonship each Christian has toward her. Our Mother 
sketches the life of our Lady, study of her privileges, 


and devotion to her. Queen of the Militants explains 
(Continued on page 603) 
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By REV. JOHN A. HARDON, S.J. 
West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Indiana 


National Council Considers 


Religion and Public Education 


Both nationally and locally the question of implementing 
the teaching of religious values in public schools has engaged 
many groups recently. It is fitting that Father Hardon should 
survey the present thinking, for he has made a special study 
of the Church and State question, especially legislation and 
Supreme Court decisions as they relate to education. His 
writings have sought for the avenues of cooperation. A fre- 
quent contributor to the “Homiletic and Pastoral Review" 
and author of the recent book, "Protestant Churches of 
America" (Newman Press), he is professor of fundamental 
theology at the Jesuit Scholasticate, West Baden College. 


WITHIN LESS THAN TWO YEARS, two conferences were 
held on a national scale to discuss and implement the 
teaching of religious values in the public schools. The 
first was sponsored by the National Council of 
Churches in 1955, and attended by the writer as an ob- 
server from the Jesuit Educational Association. The 
second was under the auspices of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, which coordinates all the national 
and regional educational associations in the country. 
For three days (March 10-12), the sixty invited dele- 
gates examined the progress made since 1944, when 
the Council first introduced this delicate subject to 
American educators. In 1947 it cautiously recom- 
mended “that public schools avoid teaching religion, 
but that they incorporate in their curriculum an ob- 
jective study of religious institutions.” A fair idea of 
the attitude in 1957 can be gained from the recom- 
mendations which the delegates submitted to the 
A.C.E. after long and often heated discussion, at the 


y 


meeting held in Harriman, N. Y 


Areas Covered by the Conference 


The main area of religious education which the con- 
ference analyzed was the basic question of whether 
and what kind of theological commitment is permitted 
for the public school. Most of the delegates were 
opposed to having the schools openly declare them- 
selves committed to a theistic position which recog- 
nizes a personal God and the derivative moral law. 
They felt that generally speaking such commitment 
already exists as an expression of the private convic- 
tion of the teachers and school administrators. A vocal 
minority at the conference argued (unsuccessfully ) 
against any theistic commitment, in theory or practice, 
on the principle that public education belongs to the 
state which by definition should have nothing to do 
with religion. 
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Changed Reaction 


Typical of the rapid development in this matter js 
the changed reaction towards A.C.E. policy expressed 
by one of its spokesmen. Ten years ago it was sharply 
criticized for having loose ideas on the separation of 
church and state because it presumed to suggest that 
public schools might say something about the religious 
heritage of American history and institutions. “Now 
the climate of opinion has changed to the extent of 
putting us on the defensive for taking separation too 
seriously.” Legal opinion at the conference traced the 
development, at least since 1952, to the Zorach school 
case in which the Supreme Court practically reversed 
the McCollum decision and declared that, “We area 
religious people whose ‘institutions presuppose a 
Supreme Being.” 

While theological commitment was the principal is- 
sue at the conference, most of the discussion centered 
on the more practical question of how religious values 
can be extracted from the actual content of the stand- 
ard curriculum without violence to the subject matter 
or offending the freedom of conscience of the pupils. 
American history was examined as a typical medium 
where religious integration is possible. Two very com- 
petent studies were presented to the conference and 
thoroughly dissected by the delegates, who ended by 
approving them with minor reservations. 


Essential Aspect 


One study analyzed the role that religion should play 
in teaching the history of the United States in public 
secondary schools. “Religion,” the report stated, “is, by 
fact and tradition, so essentially an aspect of American 
culture that its study becomes a necessary element in 
the social education of the American adolescent.” The 
religious content “should be selected on the basis of 
sound historical scholarship, democratic values and the 
needs of the adolescent.” Among the aspects of Ameti- 
can history that might be integrated, the report sug- 
gested “the contributions of Western heritage to re 
ligion in America . . . religious traditions and the it- 
stitutions that are the product of developments during 
the colonial period (and) the growth of church oF 
ganization in modern America.” 

Another study examined the content of history text 
books that are presently used in public elementary 
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schools. Several pertinent recommendations were 
made. Granting that teaching religious facts in Ameri- 
can history is difficult, it can be done. “In fact it must 
be done to teach history validly, for certain religious 
facts are inseparable from it.” In practice, the integra- 
tion should center on “events or movements in Ameri- 
can history which have had unquestioned religious 
aspects,” like the Puritans, the Spanish missions, and 
the Declaration of Independence; and “persons of his- 
torical importance who in some way brought a re- 
ligious element into the story of our nation,” as Colum- 
bus, Lincoln, and George Washington Carver. 
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ate The basic function of the Harriman Conference was 
pea to solicit the judgment of the invited participants in 
> ae helping the American Council appraise its present posi- 
une tion and chart its course for immediate future. It was 
7" that therefore a consultative assembly whose conclusions 
eligio "SB were not put to a formal vote but intended to serve as 
. directives for the Council’s policy, research, and experi- 
a mentation on religion in public education. It is beyond 
the scope of this article to review in detail all the con- 
ont clusions reached by the conference in committee and 
h schoo! general session. Moreover the full text has not yet been 
reversed made public. Briefly, however, the main issues on 
Ve sme which (in the writer’s judgment) the majority of dele- 
ro gates agreed would be these: 
cipal is 1. The policy of the American Council on Education, 
veadeel formulated in 1947, was approved. Fundamentally it 
s values | Means opposition to the artificial separation of the 
< tell sacred and the secular—the setting apart of religion 
¢ mallee from the common life. The cultural evil against which 
> pupil,  ¥e have protested is the non-relevance of spiritual 
mneiiel ideals and sanctions to everyday life, whether in busi- 
ry com 4 MSS: politics or education. 
anna 2. Looking to the future, the conference recom- 
nded te mended that the progress made to date should be fur- 
' ther consolidated. Specifically, the need was felt for 
confirming the assumption that religious integration is 
beneficial to the pupils and society in general. To this 
end, a number of schools throughout the country 
yuld play § should put integration into practice on a scientifically 
n public experimental basis. On the strength of established facts, 
d, “is, by proving the system feasible and beneficial, it will be 
\merican § ¢asier to determine future policy. Along the same lines, 
ement in § textbooks in public schools should be examined to 
nt.” The § determine the amount of religious integration already 
basis of § operative and how much can still be achieved. How- 
sandthe § ¢ver, most of the delegates did not wish to make in- 
f Ameri § creased correlation of religion and the standard cur- 
port sug: ticulum depend on further research into the benefits of 
ze to Ie teaching religious values. This was generally assumed 
d the in § ‘0 be true. Consequently, except for a small minority, 
ts during the conference thought it was unrealistic to wait until 
yurch of 4 many-volumed series” of studies in American re- 
ligious thought was completed before religion could 
tory text be seriously treated wherever intrinsic to the subject 
ementary @ “Matter as in literature, history, and the social sciences. 
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Properly Qualified Teachers 


3. Since balanced cultivation of religious values in 
public education requires properly qualified teachers, 
the delegates agreed that teachers’ colleges and train- 
ing programs should be more effectively geared to meet 
the growing need. Also reference books and teachers’ 
manuals on the practical means for treating religious 
questions were recommended. 

4. After considerable debate, most of the conference 
recognized that the ultimate solution of the problem 
must be found on a community level, where the local 
church and civic leaders would be consulted on matters 
of policy. In the same context, not the least principle 
on which the delegates concurred was to admit that 
the prior right in education does not belong to the 
state but to the community and, reductively, to the 
family. This was implicit in all the deliberations of the 
conference. 

There was a striking difference between the National 
Council of Churches conference on the same subject in 
1955 and the recent meeting of the American Council 
on Education. The latter was less homogeneous and 
more concerned with principles than practical details. 
It also strengthened an impression that no group of 
churchmen could possibly convey. The integration of 
religious values in public schools, where currently 
practiced, is generally acceptable to educators and re- 
ligionists alike, and further development in this direc- 
tion is inevitable, unless the secularist minority suc- 
ceeds in quashing these efforts through legal or judicial 
instruments and critical propaganda. 





Students at St. Joseph Academy, St. Louis, Missouri, 
approach the traditional and the contemporay in the 
world of art with an open mind and attempt to understand 
and respect the achievements of both through 
experimentation with various media and techniques. 
“Trying it” themselves has been found to be the 

most effective means of developing an appreciation. 
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THAT WAS TEACHING! 


By Frank Kerins, M.A., Ass’t. Prof. 
of Philosophy, Loretto Heights Col- 
lege, Loretto, Colorado. 


I WAS READING a passage in an edu- 
cational psychology text which 
made me think of “Scooter Bill”; and 
I laughed. I was back again in the 
hallowed high-school halls I have 
not seen in many years; and there 
he was, moving down the corridor 
with a gait for all the world like the 
motions of a small boy riding a 
scooter—a hop, and a long sweep; 
a hop, and a long sweep. This was 
a priest, a Latin and Greek scholar, 
and a teacher. A teacher indeed! 

Dropping the book to the desk, 
I looked at my students, grappling 
with an examination in logic— 
twenty-seven girls, in a woman's 
college. Three times a week I enter 
this room and conduct class. I come 
armed with hundreds of educational 
slogans about “curricular meaning- 
fulness,” “functional procedures,” 
and so on. In the back row sits 
Louise, a tall blonde girl who could 
have come directly from the chorus 
in a Manhattan night club, and for 
whom all things curricular have 
little meaning. In the front is little 
Mary, a silent, serious girl whose 
favorite procedure is to copy, pre- 
cisely, every word I say in a lecture 
—a procedure of highly debatable 
functionality. I saw this class, and 
I saw the book, and again I saw 
“Scooter Bill.” 


One of Legendary Characters 


He taught third year Latin and 
Greek in a small boarding school 
for boys in Pennsylvania; and he 
was one of those truly legendary 
characters occasionally found in 
small boarding schools. For the first 
two years, we watched the upper- 
classmen go to and from his classes, 
study like very demons, and, if they 
were caught unprepared, slink to 
his classes like doomed men trudg- 
ing to the gallows. For the first two 
years, we listened devoutly and 
fearfully to their stories about the 
strange and terrifying “Scooter Bill.” 

Then came the awe-filled day 
when we sat still in a classroom for 
our first hour with “Scooter Bill.” 
After all our preparation, he him- 
self, and the class itself, were a 
shock. Physically, he looked frail, 
though he was not. His expression 
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always seemed slightly embar- 
rassed, startled, wondering. His 
manner was the mildest, even timid. 
His voice was soft, almost pleading. 


Force of Personality, 
Tremendous 


Yet the force of his personality 
was tremendous, and his classes, un- 
like most legends, actually exceeded 
expectations. The subject of study, 
whatever it was, was so important 
to him that it became important to 
us. He obviously believed in our 
agonizing thirst for a knowledge of 
Latin and Greek, and so intensely 
that we began to believe in it our- 
selves. Wasting an opportunity to 
learn, failing to appreciate the 
beauty of Horace, were, patently, 
wretched and terrible things to him, 
utterly inconceivable. So much so, 
indeed, that they became wretched 
and terrible things, utterly incon- 
ceivable, to us. 

The passage which unloosed this 
stream of memories was similar to 
the following, which, like all the 
other quotations herein, can be said 
to have been taken from a book in 
educational psychology—from any 
book’in educational psychology. 


Any’ educational objective 
which is to be studied must be 
described in terms of the situa- 
tion which the person is ex- 
pected to encounter, and the 
way in which he should re- 
spond. 


“Now suppose,” “Scooter Bill” 
would say in Greek class, “you are 
walking down the street one day 
and two people approach.” (We 
listened intently. He thought in 
Homeric Greek, and his English 
translations, often retaining Greek 
word-order, demanded careful at- 
tention. ) “Now the going-up-ahead, 
baby-carriage-pushing lady might 
stop, and say to you: “What is the 
third person singular aorist of luo? 


How would you feel if you couldn't 
answer?” I have often wondered 
how I would feel. 


Naivety of Sanctity and Wisdom 


To most people, the point of the 
story would be that he was in ap 
ivory tower. (But the real point js 
that in the wonderful, wild world of 
this mild man people really did stop 
other people on the street and ask 
just such questions.) Naive he was, 
with the naivety of sanctity and 
wisdom. 

Sometimes he thought in Latin, 
and translated his thoughts into 
Greek, and then into English, to 
communicate them to us. We stu 
dents thought, too; and, for a mo- 
ment, almost glanced out the win- 
dow, to see the baby-carriage-push- 
ing lady, with her questions. And, 
lest we be shamed, we learned the 
aorist of luo, singular and plural, 
all three persons. For, of course, 
that was merely an_ illustration. 
Someone could ask for the second 
person plural. Or even the pluper- 
fect. 


It is not implied that content is 
unimportant. Rather we say 
that content must be given 
meaningfulness, and relevance 
to the pupil's daily life and ex- 
periential backgrounds. 


Early in the laborious trek 
through Publii Vergilii Maronis 
Georgica—iv Apes, (The Bees)- 
when we were wondering why om 
earth Virgil, or anyone else, w 
write a long poem about bees, 
Father would bring into class, and 
pass around for all of us to read, 
newspaper clipping. Yellowed with 
age, disintegrating pieces held to 
gether only by his faith, it came, I 
suppose, from some long defunct 
journal, in some probably defunct 
settlement of colonial America. But 
it described the last moments of @ 
horse which had been stung © 
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death by swarms of bees. This is, of 
course, a commonplace occurrence. 
In fact, it is so little noteworthy 
that it is not even reported in news- 
papers these days. At least I, my- 
self, have never again seen such a 
clipping. As he retrieved his treas- 
ure after it had been passed around 
the room, Father glanced at us 
triumphantly, volumes of wordless 
discourse in his smug smile. “Hah,” 
he seemed to say, “so you think bees 
unimportant. That horse, I imagine, 
were he not lacking the specifically 
differentiating essential perfection 
of rationality, might propose a sy]- 
logism or two to the contrary.” And, 
with that curt nod to the deteriora- 
tion of the human intellect which 
has set in since about the middle of 
the fourteenth century, we would 
get down to the business of learn- 
ing. 
The teacher should strive to 
create for the pupil in the class- 
room a “this is where I belong” 
feeling. Fear of rejection will 
frustrate the need for security, 
and devitalize the effectiveness 
of the learning experiences. 


All We Did Was Study 


We used to go through Father’s 
courses in absolute terror of being 
found unprepared for an assign- 
ment or unable to make a transla- 
tion. “Thence they traveled three 
stathmoi up to the river Euphrates, 
where they spied some birds,” the 
struggling student would say. “Just 
how far,” “Scooter Bill” might ask, 
“would you say these ‘three stath- 
moi were? And I do believe Zene- 
phon means “bustards.’ I do believe 
so.” Birds? Of course they were 
birds. Any idiot knows that. But 
what kind of birds? If a translation 
were given so badly that Father 
said, “Oh, my,” the student knew 
that he was virtually a lost soul. I 
have often wondered how he could 
maintain such magnificent disci- 
pline without ever raising his voice. 
Our fear and trembling would, I am 
sure, have produced most serious 
neuroses in our developing person- 
alities, had we had the time for 
them. As it was, all we did was 


study. We studied so hard that we 
learned 


Violated Almost Every 
Maxim, But. . . 
Pedagogically speaking, “Scooter 
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Bill” did everything wrong. He vio- 
lated almost every maxim of con- 
temporary educational thinking. If 
he had heard the word “psychology” 
at all, it would probably only have 
made him think of the differences 
between the meaning of logos in 
Plato and the meaning of logos in 
the gospel of St. John. As I reflect on 
it now, about all I got out of his 
courses was an understanding of 
Latin, and of Greek, and of beauty, 
and of humor, and of labor, and of 
self-control, and of the joys of in- 
tellection, and of the soaring heights 
of human wisdom. 


Watch Your Smile, Sister 


By Sister Joseph Marian, O.S.U., St. 

Bernard Academy, Nebraska City, 

Nebraska 
MAYTIME IS PROM TIME. Not only 
do our high school and college stu- 
dents dedicate many of their wak- 
ing hours to the thought of that 
prom date and that dream dress, 
but even our eighth grade gradu- 
ates, and because they must have a 
supporting cast, even our seventh 
graders have been caught up in the 
whirl of the spring prom. We shall 
not enter into the wisdom or the 
folly of the elders who permit or 
even encourage the latter. There is 
one aspect of the prom that cries for 
serious consideration. 

Many young girls who trip out 
in their innocence for their first 
prom are also wearing their first 
formal—that “dream dress,” the one 
they admired in the shop window 
for weeks. It may have cost more 
than the family could afford; it may 
have been purchased with reluc- 
tance by a weary mother who had 
been begged beyond the point of 
resistance, or, on the other hand, it 
may have been the choice of a 
worldly mother who attaches more 
importance to her daughter’s first 
prom than she did to her First Holy 
Communion; but whatever the cir- 
cumstances, the purchase was made 
and that sweet bit of maidenhood 
steps breathlessly forth for her first 
evening of pure delight—rapture 
she would describe as “out of this 
world.” 


Your Important Role 


Most likely little Miss-First- 
Promer will see her religious teacher 
on this all-important occasion. If 


she belongs to a convent boarding 
school or if she attends a Catholic 
day school, Sister will probably 
have to appear some place along 
the assembly line. Ah, Sister, there 
is where your important role comes 
in, and for the love of your young 
charge and for the greater love of 
our Blessed Mother, don’t under- 
estimate your importance! You 
probably had nothing to do with the 
selection of the formal but here you 
are on the spot, and whether or 
not this little lady will rally when 
our Mother Mary gathers her chil- 
dren to crush the head of the ser- 
pent might very easily depend upon 
your attitude on this important 
night. 


Questioning Eyes on You 


Questioning eyes are upon you as 
you smile at Sally, and Jane, and 
Flo. There probably is a serious 
question in their young minds as to 
the Mary-likeness of their dream 
dresses, but once you give your 
smile of approval or that deadly 
compliment that tells them “how 
sweet they look” the dye is cast. 
The matter is decided once and for 
all. “Sister liked it. It can’t be too 
bad! Maybe I was inclined to be a 
little too particular, and maybe 
Mom is old-fashioned. Sister cer- 
tainly wouldn't like it if it were 
immodest. Next time I won't have 
to be so particular. I might even get 
that blue strapless, for even though 
this one does have a semblance of 
material over my shoulders, it really 
is the same as nothing. That’s a big 
relief to know that Sister wasn't 
shocked. It is going to make it a lot 
easier in the future.” 


Careless Indifference 


Yes, Sister, a lot easier! A lot 
easier for that little lady and a host 
of others to slip into careless in- 
difference of all that is dear to her 
Mother in Heaven. At Fatima our 
Lady told Lucia that “certain fash- 
ions would be introduced that will 
offend our Lord very much.” And 
if they offend our Lord should they 
not offend His spouses who are 
supposed to be doing all in their 
power to reinstate His Mother as 
Queen of this universe? Deep down 
in your heart, Sister, you are hurt 
by anything which in the slightest 
way offends her, so don't hesitate to 
show it when one of your student's 
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dresses does not measure up to the 
modesty code—don't hesitate even 
if the young lady who wears the 
costly dress is the daughter of a 
prominent business man who makes 
your every school affair a financial 
success. 

Pius XII who proclaimed the new 
feast of the Queenship of Mary also 
appealed to the bishops of the 
world to take action against im- 
modesty in dress which he called a 
most serious plague of the present 
time. The Purity Crusade was be- 
gun on the Feast of the Holy 
Rosary back in 1953. There is now 
a Marilyke Campaign being carried 
on in the schools throughout the 
nation. The PCMI had its birthday 
on December 8, 1944, and has 
achieved success seldom found in 
turning the eyes of young girls 
from Hollywood indecency _ to 
modest styles. The principle is 
summed up in the first part of the 
Marilyke standards of the PCMI 
(Purity Crusade for Mary Immacu- 
late )—“Marilyke is modest without 
compromise, like Mary, Christ’s 
Mother.” But there is still much to 
be accomplished. 


Maytime is Mary’s time. Could 
she smile approval on the gown her 
daughter donned on the night of 
her first prom? If she couldn't, be 
sure you don't, Sister, for you are 
modeling Her. When Mary ceases 
to be the influence in the life of our 
young girls, then Her Son will cease 
to be the life of those women they 
will grow in to. 

Yes, Sister, that first prom can be 
very important and you might easily 
play one of the leading roles. A final 
word of warning: Watch what 
gowns get into your school paper 
or your yearbook. That is one way 
you have smiled approval. Defi- 
nitely! 


KEEP A CLASS LOG 


By Sister Mary Peter, S.S.N.D., St. 
Agnes High School, 525 Thomas 
Ave., St. Paul 3, Minn. 
EVERY SHIP HAS A LOG to record its 
progress. A class log kept by one 
of the students is a fascinating and 
helpful project. 
This diary or journal is read at 
the beginning of each class and pro- 
vides an excellent review of the pre- 
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vious lesson. Each class becomes g 
meeting and the log serves as mip. 
utes containing an account of absep. 
tees, assignments, special reports 
extra-credit work, and a topic out. 
line of the preceding lesson. 

To the harried teacher who tog 
often finds herself “bound upon q 
wheel of fire” with the heavy teach. 
ing schedule “scalding like molten 
lead,” this diary provides a “sty. 
dents’ daybook” which can be re. 
ferred to absentees who, returning 
to school, naively inquire, “Sister 
did I miss anything?” 

The journal also makes of the 
class presentation a seamless gar. 
ment without the loose ends and 
unfinished details that are easily 
overlooked by a busy teacher. ~ 

Here is a sample entry: 

The 9:10 English III class opened 
with prayer. Roll call, answered by 
each student with two lines of 
memorized poetry, was __ taken, 
Ronald and James were absent. 

Our oral vocabulary drill fol. 
lowed. The new words (which we 
recorded in our notebooks) were: 
affect, effect; to, too; penchant; and 
melee. 

Mary and John volunteered to 
prepare floor talks on Sidney Lanier 
and Emily Dickinson whose poetry 
we will study on Thursday and Fri- 
day. 

Joseph then gave a fine talk on 
the life of Longfellow. This served 
as an introduction to these poems 
which we read and discussed: 


“The Arsenal at Springfield” 

“Hymn to the Night” 

“Psalm of Life” 

“Divina Commedia” and selec- 
tions from 

“Hiawatha” 


Choral Speaking Liked 


We particularly like our first at- 
tempts at choral speaking, or read- 
ing in chorus, which we tried with 
some of Longfellow’s poems. 

Our assignment for tomorrow is 
to outline the life of Walt Whitman 
and to write the themes of the 
poems studied today in our note 
books. 

We then adjourned. 

“Any additions, corrections, 
omissions,” queries the diarist. 

Then the teacher speaks for the 
first time, “If not, the minutes stand 
approved as read.” 

Simple as that! Easy! Try it! 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





A Dictionary of Mary. Compiled 
by Donald Attwater (P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, 1956; pages 312; 
price $6.50). 


In these days of false propaganda 
and half-truths it is warmly encour- 
aging to come across a “product 
which is what it claims to be—it 
is a dictionary. Therefore, from 
Abbess to Zyrovitse there is an 
alphabetical arrangement of some 
606 entries all pertaining to Mary. 
In non-technical language, numer- 
ous facets of Mariology are ex- 
plained—devotions, titles, hymns, 
doctrines, encyclicals, feasts, 
shrines. 

Consistent with its stated pur- 
pose in the Preface, this book is not 
an encyclopedia, nor a comprehen- 
sive theological treatise, nor an ex- 
haustive manual of Marian apolo- 
getics or dogma. It is a handbook, 
a guidebook, an answer-book to 
such questions as: What is the de- 
votion of the Three Hail Marys? 
What is a Chaplet? What are the 
main facts of Mary’s Assumption? 
What is the meaning of the Mother- 
Titles in her Litany? What Flower 
Names are really Marian? A flip of 
the page, a squint down the col- 
umns, and we have it. 

But let us not allow Donald Att- 
water to get too complacent with 
this fine first edition, for despite all 
the research the book clearly shows, 
despite all the many, helpful cross- 
references that are given, still more 
Mariana could be added. We would 
like to know, for example, some- 
thing about Mother Mary’s great 
servants—Bernard, Anselm, Grig- 
non de Montfort, Chaminade—par- 
ticularly the Marian aspects of their 
lives. Then, too, we would like to 
have some reference from such wit- 
nesses as Jacinta Marto, Maximin 
Giraud, Bernadette Soubirous to 
Fatima, La Salette, Lourdes. May- 
be, also, we don’t know the Marian 
character of such biblical people 
and things as: Rebecca, Judith, 
Esther, Solomon’s throne, Gideon’s 
fleece, Dial of Achaz. If we don't, 
this dictionary will not help. Per- 
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haps the author did not want too 
large a book, and we may be ex- 
pecting too much from a dictionary. 

Is the book worthwhile? Defi- 
nitely. And it is easy to use and 
understand. It belongs in every 
library and in any community where 
questions are asked about Our 
Blessed Mother. 


Bro. Francis A. DEIBEL, S.M. 
Asst. Librarian 
Albert Emanuel Library, 
University of Dayton 


Discovery in the Judean Desert. 
By Géza Vermés. (Desclee Co., 
New York, 1956; pages 237; 
price $5). 


The Dead Sea Scrolls have by 
this time left the category of jour- 
nalistic nine-day wonders. They are 
now considered fascinating discov- 
eries to be deciphered and inter- 
preted by genuine scholars, rather 
than “difficulties” to be exploited 
by every sciolist wth an anti-Chris- 
tian bias. 

The book under review is a good 
witness to this state of affairs. It is 
not itself a work of decipherment, 
but is rather a summary of the re- 
sults achieved up to the present. 
It presents the matter in a clear and 
sober fashion. The facts are stated, 
the various hypotheses to which the 
facts have given rise are mentioned, 


and the author gives his reasons‘ 


clearly and logically for the hypoth- 
esis which seems best to him. 
The objective sobriety of the 
book is indicated by the fact that 
Father Vermés does not attempt to 
identify the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness; evidently considering it a 
point not yet clear enough to be 
settled definitely. In the same 
objective fashion he does not even 
consider the sensationalist anti- 
Christian interpretations of the 
scrolls, but limits himself to a clear 
presentation of the factual data. 
The book is divided into two 
equal parts. The first part consists 
of six chapters containing historical 
discussions leading up to the texts: 
the second part contains a trans- 
lation of the Habakkuk Commen- 
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tary, the Manual of Discipline, six 
Thanksgiving Hymns and various 
fragments from Qumran as well as 
a translation of the Damascus 
Document. 

By this arrangement a reader, 
even if he be completely unversed 
in the matter, is prepared by the 
introductory material to read with 
an intelligent appreciation the 
documentary text itself. 

This book will be very useful for 
teachers of religion. Students al- 
most invariably grasp the wrong 
end of the stick; there are probably 
young students at this moment who 
think that it has been proven, 
somehow or other (they won't 
know how, of course ), that the four 
evangelists copied the Gospels 
from the Dead Sea scrolls. 

There can be few better antidotes 
for this state of mind than to read 
to such people a few passages from 
the scrolls themselves as they are 
found in the second part of this 
work. 


(Rev.) Grerarp P. Minocue 
Formerly professor of philosophy at St. 
Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. He has contributed to New Scholas- 
ticism and Homiletic and Pastoral Review. 
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Professional Problems of Teach- 
ers. By Albert J. Huggett and 
T. M. Stinnett (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1956; pages 468; price 
$5.25). 


This book answers all the practi- 
cal and pertinent questions college 
seniors ask who are thinking about 
entering the teaching profession. It 
ideally complements the texts on 
methods by exploring all the prob- 
lems young teachers encounter in 
trying to get a job. It is a must on 
the desk of alert teachers of as- 
pirants to the teaching profession 
who are interested in helping their 
charges present a knowing ap- 
proach from the moment they sit 
down to write an application to 
the hour when they are faced with 
two contracts to sign and must con- 
sider which. It is here the book 
shines in my opinion, for it dis- 
cusses the issue of ethics very fully 
and clearly and points out the price 
that is paid when teachers overlook 
the ethical aspects involved and act 
wholly from expediency. 

Not only will teachers be pre- 
vented from committing gaucheries 
in their relationship to contracts 
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through the sound advice gives 
here, but many of their questions 
are answered in detail in regard ty 
salary policies for teachers, the rat. 
ing of teachers, retirement Sys. 
tems, contract and tenure, commy. 
nity and public relations, profes. 
sional advancement of teachers and 
the certification of teachers, The 
authors ask that teachers in high 
school and the elementary school 
locate as early as possible potential 
teachers in their youngsters and 
give these children a chance to 
the teacher in order to gain familj. 
arity with the chores involved and 
a taste of the work. The good as 
pects of teaching should be pre. 
sented to students. Teachers al 
ready in the field should radiate 
their delight in their chosen work 
instead of dwelling on its hard. 
ships so that more of our youth 
may take up this much-needed 
work. The authors feel that it is 
the teacher-student _ relationship 
that inspires recruits. 

The author, Huggett, was pro- 
fessor of education at the Michigan 
State University and his co-author, 
Stinnett, is executive secretary of 
the national commission on teacher 
education and professional stand- 
ards of the National Education 
Assoc. of the U. S. They have pro- 
vided at the close of each chapter 
questions for discussion and a list 
of selected references. Vocational 
counsellors should find this up-to 
date and comprehensive. A clear 
picture such as this of the practical 
issues involved might induce more 
of our Catholic young people to 
enter a field where their influence 
is profoundly needed. 

Naomi GILPATRICK 


What Is Catholicity? By Paul 
Hallett (The World Publishing 
Co., N. Y.; pages 255; price 
$3.50). 


The first glance at this book 
| brought to mind a non-Catholic 
| friend: intelligent, curious, and 
with some sincere doubts and mis- 
conceptions regarding Catholic 
thought. Dr. Hallett’s work seemed 
made specifically for him. And if 
as a popular magazine recently re 
ported, Catholics can be quoted a 
saying, upon viewing a motion pit 
ture expressly and publicly pro 
hibited by the ordinary of their dio 
cese, “Everyone should decide for 
himself what movies to see,” then 
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Catholics, as well as non-Catholics, 
could well read this book. For it 

























‘gard to does explain many of the teachings 
the rat. of the Church, clearly and suc- 
nt sys- inctly. 

commu- Careful reading, however, raised 
profes. the question of how helpful it 
ters and would really be to this non-Catholic 


friend. Because he is intelligent, 


in high some of the oversimplifications 
' school might repel more than aid him. Be- 
rotential Bouse he has, like so many, pro- 
ers and found misconceptions about the 
> to help Church, the dogmatic air of the 
n famili. 


book might mislead more than en- 


ved and lighten him. The difficulty here lies 
good a ot in Dr. Hallett’s work, but in the 
be pre ff nature of the book he was trying 


to write. In attempting to give, in 
one brief volume intended for gen- 
eral consumption, a clear treatment 
of most of the major teachings of 
the Church, any author faces a 
dilemma. Its two horns are over- 
simplification and inaccuracy on 
the one hand, and voluminousness 
and overattention to detail on the 


hat it is 


tionship 












was pe other. This book has been criticized 
Michigan as trying to do too much, and not 
o-author, doing it comprehensively or pre- 
retary of 


cisely enough. Any such book 
would be susceptible to this criti- 
cism, and it does not seem fair to 
condemn an author for the enor- 


n teacher 
al stand- 
\ducation 





























lave pro- mity of his task. Thomism is de- 
1 chapter scribed as “sublimated common 
ind a list sense,” without all the qualifica- 
ocational tions that statement needs; and the 
MS Up-t> theory of act and potency is dis- 
A clear missed in six lines. But if these and 
practical similar problems received the com- 
ae hie prehensive treatment they warrant, 
= ee the book would defeat its own pur- 
mates pose. Indeed, it would no longer 
Cosel be a book, but a series of volumes 
which would certainly never reach 
» Paul HL the audience for whom Dr. Hallett 
>ublishing was writing. On the whole, he has 
55; price done an excellent job of saying a 
' great deal in few pages. And some 
of the brief statements of profound 
this book principles are masterpieces of clar- 
n-Catholie ity and simplicity which sacrifice 
ious, and nothing of meaning. 
s and mis- Another problem facing the au- 
Catholic thor of a book like this is the need 
rk seemed to avoid an arrogant or patronizing 
nm. And if, air on the one hand, and an indif- 
ecently re ferentism on the other. There is 
quoted as some of the former in this work. 
notion pic But there is none of the latter; and 
dlicly pro in our day the latter seems the 
f their dio- greater evil. The calumniators of 
decide for the Church are not marked by their 
see, humility any more than by their 
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accuracy; the defenders should be 
equally vigorous. The introductory 
chapter is both an excellent essay 
and the best part of the book. In it, 
Dr. Hallett quotes Newman, in 
words we would do well to study. 
“Why may not my First Principles 
contest the prize with yours? They 
have been longer in the world; 
they have lasted longer, they have 
done harder work, they have seen 


rougher service.” The absence of 
full sympathy for the needs and 
viewpoints of the non-Catholic may 
be a limitation of the book. But it 
is a relatively minor one. The ab- 
sence of the mealy-mouthed, apol- 
ogetic approach sometimes found 
in this area is one of the book’s 
greatest strengths. 

For all the limitations it may 
have, this book is a most useful 


Digest of article by Mildre 
Schools, in Michigan Education Journal. A unit developed in 
cooperation with National Joint Council on Economic Education. 


The theme—Our Parents Help Our 
Community—is adaptable for any 
grade. Research takes children where 
parents work; brings parents to school. 
After 4 months, climax came with pot- 
luck supper for parents, at school. 


At pot-luck supper, parents saw pho- 
tos of selves on-the-job (taken by teach- 
er); listened to tape-recording of own 
child tell about importance of my 
daddy or my mother’s work; given book 
of stories by child, called “‘Our Parents 
Help Our Community.” 









- Borton, Kala 


XU ae an 


by Mildred Frey Borton 
Here’s successful way this Kal- 
amazoo teacher used the com- 
munity resources at her door 
to bring to her 2nd graders a 
meaningful, rith, learning ex- 
perience. It is a new slant on 
effective cooperation between 
child, parent, school. 
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Parents were busy doing many things 
for family and community. There were 
salesmen, a postman, truck drivers, a 
riveter (a mother), a printer . . Parents 
made paper, boilers, reels, cornflakes, 
steel, furniture and transmissions. 


The children learned from looking, 
listening, speaking, reading. Noted ina 
vital experience: “‘I can spell machine, 
My daddy works one.” Sentences on 
classroom chart grew into stories; 
stories into book. Artists drew mural 
with reality; parents spotted selves. 


The cool, delicious taste and 
natural chewing of Wrigley’s 
S Spearmint Gum give you a ‘‘pick up.”” 
A satisfying treat, not rich or filling. Try tonight. 
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addition to the list of works ex- 
plaining and defending the Church 
and her teachings. The organiza- 
tion, in terms of common questions, 
is convenient. A highly selective 
bibliography is added. Dr. Hallett 
demonstrates a learning that can 
be described only as monumental. 
Many of us will look forward 
eagerly to other books by this ver- 
satile scholar. 

Francis J. Kerins, M.A. 


Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 
Loretto Heights College 


Wonders of Man. By Gary Web- 
ster (Sheed & Ward, New York, 
1957; pages 152; price $2.50). 


It was the great French naturalist 
Jean Henri Fabre who said, “I do 
not believe in God, for I see Him 
all about me.” This correctly de- 
fined distinction between faith in 
the unseen, and the visual percep- 
tion of at least the working hand of 
God is the idea behind this book 
for high school aged youths. 

Mr. Webster recites the thousand 
of wonders of which man is com- 
pacted—an island of skin and nerve 
and fluid and fiber, having activities 
that range from seemingly prosaic 
walking, to the mysterious ability 
to journey in realms of thought, 
sleep, and dream. 

But we must confess that, for us, 
it was simply that—a recitation. It 
may be that our own tastes along 
the same lines were created in 
youth by scientists like Fabre and 
Donald Culross Peattie, who wrote 
with poetic inspiration. Mr. Web- 
ster’s book is interesting—but it is 
not inspired, and we fear it will not 
be inspiring for the sensitive ado- 
lescent. 

Wonders of Man, a companion to 
the same author's Wonders of Sci- 
ence, is done in reportorial fashion. 
Modern journalism has found that 
facts, especially little known or real- 
ized facts, satisfy a human need and 
will be avidly accepted. The same 
idea is moving to the fore in even 
fiction, so that a writer in science 
can hardly be blamed for adopting 
the same technique. 

The scientific facts of man are 
obviously more than scientifically 
significant to Mr. Webster. It is his 
purpose to use these facts as spring- 
boards into belief and philosophic 
conjecture. Such an effort at least 
for this reviewer takes a touch that 
is not present in this book. In all 


fairness we feel it may open up 
vistas to readers who are capable of 
personal creative philosophic and 
poetic conjecture, but it does not 
provide those vistas itself. A good 
deal of background from the fields 
of biography, literature, and the- 
ology and philosophy has been 
brought into this book. It is clear to 
see the significance for Mr. Webster, 
but whether he had provided media 
for that significance to be trans- 
ferred to young readers is another 
matter. 

The direction, of course, is good. 
What Chesterton emphasized in his 
essays—that the commonplace is 
freighted with unappreciated treas- 
ure, and that so much as a sunrise 
is a tremendous miracle—can and 
should be applied in the field of 
science. But we doubt whether that 
appreciation will come from a list- 
ing of overlooked statistics as to 
man’s physical makeup, or experi- 
ments to prove that “body weight 
centers within the pelvic region, 
high above one’s supporting feet, 
which alone make contact with the 
ground or floor.” 

The statement that, “while in 
deep sleep, Coleridge composed 
about 300 lines of poetry,” is, at 
least to this reviewer, not an em- 
phasis of the mysterious nature of 
dreams, but a de-emphasis by un- 
derstatement. Again, we say, it un- 
doubtedly is not that Mr. Webster 
himself lacks the comprehension— 
but that the method here cannot 
communicate that comprehension. 
It is too pedestrian, something one 
dare not risk with children. 

The book is valuable, if only be- 
cause so little is done along similar 
lines. Indeed, it may be more valu- 
able for an actual high school 
course in basic science than many 
scientific texts. It at least would be 
a valuable supplement in schools 
that want to stress the relation be- 
tween phenomena and the Creator, 
between the created product and 
the intelligence behind it. 


FRANK MorRRIss 


Our Faith. By the Rt. Rev. John 
C. Heenan, Bishop of Leeds 
(Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1956; 
pages xi, 286; price $3). 


The English Bishop of Leeds pre- 
sents this book, as he says in the 
foreword, to Catholic young people. 
It is a catechism in story form, a 


bible history in selected narratj 

a liturgy study (sacraments apd 
Mass) for practice rather thap 
theory and a church history that jg 
confined almost exclusively to 
land. All of these subjects of cate 
chism, bible history, liturgy ang 
church history are skillfully com. 
bined to bring the reader a bette 
knowledge, a deeper appreciation 
and a more fruitful practice of oy 
Catholic beliefs. 

Boys and girls in school will fing 
Our Faith a most attractive volume 
and teachers of religion could profit 
ably assign chapters or sections of 
this book to the high school sty. 
dents as each subject is treated ip 
class. The panoramic view of the 
subject and the charming simplicity 
of style lift the book well above the 
level of the too-often-colorless text. 
book. It is a volume to which adults 
will return with pleasure and re 
read with profit (something seldom 
done in the case of a school religion 
text) long after they leave school, 
Prayer, the Mass, devotion to our 
Lady, Catholic living and the apos- 
tolic spirit are certainly subjects that 
Catholics study as children in 
school, but these subjects can be 
appreciated more deeply and more 
fully when they are re-studied as 
adults. 

Father John Gillick, S.J., illus- 
trated the book with a selection of 
thirty-two full-page photographs. If 
the saying that “a picture is worth 
a thousand words” is true, these 
illustrations are in themselves well 
worth the cost of the volume. The 
history of the Church in England is 
treated at some length, but the 
world-wide spread and influence of 
the Catholic Church shine forth 
clearly even in this part of the book. 
The lesson is clear and easily appli- 
cable to any country. Wherever the 
Church has gone—as in the land 
of England—she has encountered 
problems in the spread of the Faith 
She solved them and progressed be- 
yond them to a place of lasting i- 
fluence on the personal lives of 
countless thousands. It is our task 
today, wherever we are, to keep that 
faith alive in our our own hearts 
and to spread it by the grace of God 
into the hearts of others. Bishop 
Heenan’s excellent book will help 
greatly in the task. 


(Rev.) Paut M. Bets 
St. Boniface Rectory, 
Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 
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Our Lady in Religious Instruction 
(Continued from page 593) 


the apostolic nature of true filial piety to Mary in a 
Christian’s life. Living With Mary explains how the 
interior life becomes a Marian interior life for each 
Catholic. 

Ideally each homeroom teacher would teach this 
program in a weekly homeroom period. Practically, 
under present conditions in large Catholic schools, 
teachers of religion stand a better chance of teaching 
Mariology. The main reason for this opinion is the fact 
that preparation of other teachers will be valuable and 
almost necessary. If two or three teachers handled the 
teaching of religion for a sophomore division of 350 
students, they would find it easier to meet once a 
month for group preparation of teaching Our Mother 
than could eight homeroom teachers. 


Period on Regular Basis 


Certainly an idea like this can be introduced into a 
busy year’s work only if there is a daily forty-five 
minute period of religious instruction five times a week 
with no loss of time from the period for any other 
affairs. Complications arise if a school does not have 
such a schedule. 

Teachers of religious instruction subject to diocesan 
tests and general supervision face something of a 
problem when considering a project of this kind. The 
problem is one of time and content already determined 
by the authority of the bishop exercised through the 
diocesan superintendent of schools. 

A bishop alone has the divine right to teach doctrine 


in a diocese. Priests, Religious, and lay catechists do 
so only by delegated authority from him. Hence all 


remain subject to his supervision and approval in 
teaching religion. Diocesan institutes and congrega- 
tions of pontifical rite must respect his authority in this 
subject. They ought to use diocesan tests conscien- 
tiously and follow a syllabus sincerely, regardless of 
the particular spirit and emphasis of their own com- 
munity. Pius XII reaffirmed this fact in his letter to 
the Union of Catholic Works of France in May 1954. 


Harmony with Syllabus 


Insertion of a study of our Lady must not cause 
omission of doctrinal content required by the diocese. 
Harmonization with this syllabus must be sought. Only 
well planned programming and consistent speed would 
leave one period a week open for a Mariological course 
within the religion course. Where there is a will there 
is a way. 

Each student can easily buy the booklet required in 
his year, on the high school level at least. If only the 
teacher had a copy, students would be unable to follow 
with enthusiasm. Hectographing notes is work that 
most teachers find excessive with the heavy load they 
already carry. Placing the booklet on the booklist at the 
beginning of the school year seems to be the most 
suitable manner of having each student own one. 

Usually only the exceptionally interested students 
join the Sodality which gives its members some kind of 
Marian training. The religion course with the idea 
explained in this article seeks to give everyone in the 
school a Marian formation of mind and will. Through 
it, all students in a Catholic school could come to a 
realization of the words which the Church puts on our 
Lady’s lips: “In me is all grace of the way and of the 
truth; in me is all hope of life and of virtue” (Ecc. 
24: 25, First verse of the Offertory, Most Holy Rosary 
of the Virgin Mary, October 7). 


























Audio-Visual News 


Indians of the Plains 


A new full-color filmstrip series en- 
titled: Indians of the Plains, satisfies a 
school demand for illustration of the life, 
culture, and customs of the Indians who 
lived on America’s Great Plains. 

Photographed under today’s conditions 
especially for this set, the six filmstrips 
show the Plains Indians living and work- 
ing in the ways they followed genera- 
tions ago. The six strips deal with such 
phases of the Indian’s life as clothing, 
food, shelter, arts and crafts, life and 
customs, and dances and ceremonies. 
The filmstrips are designed for the ele- 
mentary and junior high school. Prints 
may be purchased from Young America 
dealers or directly from Young America 
Films, Inc., 18 East 41st St., New York 
I. A-V 32 


2000 ($299.50). 


New B&H Tape Recorder 
A new entry into the moderate-priced 
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tape recorder field is the new unit called 
the Model 775, which has a suggested 
list price of $189.50. This joins Bell & 
Howell’s two other popular models: the 
Stereotone ($249.50) 


It will appeal to teachers for its many 


practical features. It will record and 



























play-back at either 7'/2 or 3*/, inches per 
Fast forward and re- 
verse and a resettable 3-digit program 
indicator permit rapid location of any 
desired portion of a tape. 


second speeds. 


and the Miracle 

Its toggle switch lends versatility to 
the recorder. This switch has three posi- 
tions: one for normal record or playback; 
a second allows monitoring while record- 
ing; and a third permits the instrument to 
be used for public address. In this way, 
the unit may serve as an auxiliary ampli- 
fier and speaker system for record players 
or small radios. 

This tape recorder also is well adapted 
to dictation by means of its pause button. 
When _ this 
pressed, it pulls the pressure roller away 


spring-loaded control is 
from the capstan, thus halting tape mo- 
tion instantly during recording and play- 
back. To take full advantage of this fea- 
(Continued on page 614) 
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Teaching Religion with Audio-Visual Aids 


By Rev. Bernard J. Butcher, Principal, St. Mary’s School, Meriden, Connecticut 


Teacher's Commentary on Previewed Filmstrip 


To be able to state that one fully understands the 
individual sacraments, it is necessary that one know 
more than their definition. To be completely in- 
formed it is necessary to do some research and investi- 
gation whereby one comprehends Christ's wisdom, 
and the motives which prompted Him to institute 
them. If one is well versed in the background of the 
sacraments, one will be better equipped to explain 
them to inquiries. With this in mind, we shall begin 
our consideration of the institution of the Sacrament 
of Holy Eucharist. 

Picture 1. Christ at Tiberias. At the very outset, we 
are brought in spirit to the region about Tiberias. 
Here we see Christ enacting the role of a teacher 
through His preaching. He is fully aware of the fact 
that His attentive listeners had come from afar off, 
and were beginning to feel the pangs of hunger. How- 
ever, He did not wish to send them away hungry. We 
see Andrew, the Apostle, speaking with His Master 
and telling Him that they, the Apostles, could not feed 
all these people. But then they found a boy in their 
midst who had five barley loaves and two fishes. These 
Christ subsequently multiplied so that not only did 
each have his fill, but the fragments gathered up filled 
twelve baskets. 

This miraculous multiplication of the loaves and the 
fishes is looked upon as a prototype or forerunner of 
the institution of the Holy Eucharist at the Last Sup- 
per. There is, however, a difference in the objectives 
which Christ had on these two occasions. On the plains 
of Tiberias, He nourished their bodies. At the Last 
Supper, He left Himself to posterity in a mystical man- 
ner whereby the soul could be nourished. 

Picture 2. Christ at Capharnaum. Here we find Christ 
at Capharnaum. Many of the same people, whom He 
had fed at Tiberias, were to be found in this gathering. 
They had come seeking Him, because they desired to 
eat more of the food which He had previously given 
them. 

Now, what was Christ’s reaction to their presence 
and request? St. John gives us the answer in these 
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words. “You seek Me, not because you have see 
miracles, but because you did eat of the loaves and 
were filled. Labor not for the meat which perishes, 
but for that which endures unto life everlasting, which 
the Son of man will give you.” Here Christ was issui 
a proclamation that He was the bread of life, for “He 
that cometh to Me shall not hunger and he that be 
lieveth in Me shall never thirst.” 

These words, the Scriptures tell us, fell upon deaf 
and obstinate ears, for immediately the Jews murmured 
because He had said: “I am the living bread whic 
came down from heaven,” for they asked themselves: 
“How can this man give us His flesh to eat?” Christ 
however, was not the least bit perturbed at their hard- 
neckedness, but continued to emphasize that what 
He had said was true even though they were filled 
with skepticism. He did not compromise one iota with 
them, but issued this prophetical utterance: “Except 
you eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink His 
blood, you shall not have life in you. For My fleshis 
meat indeed; and My blood is drink indeed. He that 
eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood, abideth in Me 
and I in him.” 

Here we have the actual pronouncement and 
promise of the forthcoming institution of the Sacw 
ment of Holy Eucharist. 


Last Supper 


Picture 3. The Last Supper. The repast which Chis 
ate with His Apostles on that memorable Holy Thu 
day evening must not be construed as a special festive 
meal which was planned and celebrated by Chit 
alone on that night. Rather, it was a ritualistic med 
for it was in accordance with the Mosaic Law, whi 
proclaimed that annually on the 14th day of Nisam, 
every Jewish family was to prepare a Paschal suppet 
to commemorate the successful deliverance of the 
Jews from the bondage of Egypt. Thus it was a legd 
repast as is borne out by the commission which Chis 
gave to Peter, James, and John, when He said to them: 
“Go ye into the city to a certain man, and say to him: 


° Concluded from March 1957. 





The master saith, My time is near at hand, with thee 
{make the pasch with My disciples.” 
When we attempt to analyze this particular Paschal 
supper which Christ enjoyed in the company of His 
_ we learn that it was divided into these three 
important parts: 
|. Tradition tells us that Christ approached the 
table on which the lamb was served. At the beginning 
of the repast Christ spoke these words to His Apostles: 
“With desire | have desired to eat this Pasch with you 
before I suffer.” In saying this, He did not imply that 
the Pasch of that year was intrinsically better than 
those that had preceded it; but that it was dearer to 
Him, inasmuch as it was to give rise to the institution 
of the new Pasch, which He had prepared for man- 
kind, and which He was about to give them as His last 


9, The legal repast was over. It was followed by a 
feast, which again brought the Apostles around their 
Divine Master. It was the custom in the East for the 
guests to lie two by two on couches round the table. 
The second repast was a sorrowful one, for Christ had 
told them that one of them was a traitor. 


Transubstantiation 


Pictures 4 and 5. The Mystery of the Transubstantia- 
tion. The Apostles little expected a third supper; Christ 
had not told them of His intention; but He had a prom- 
ise to fulfill before He suffered, namely, the vow which 


he had uttered to the people who had gathered them- 
selves about Him at Capharnaum, when He said: “My 
flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed. He 
that eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood, abideth 
in Me, and I in him.” The time had come for the ful- 
fillment of His loving promise. Then taking a piece of 
the unleavened bread left over from the feast. He 
raised His eyes to heaven, blessed the bread, broke it, 
and gave it to His Apostles, saying to them: “Take ye, 
and eat; this is My Body.” The Apostles took the bread, 
which was now changed into the body of their Divine 
Master; they ate: and Christ was not only with them, 
but in them. But this sacred mystery is not only the 
most holy of the sacraments, it is also a true sacti- 
fice. As a sacrifice requires the shedding of blood, 
Christ took the cup, and changing the wine into His 
own blood, He passed it round to His Apostles, saying 
to them: “Drink ye all of this; for this is My blood of 
the new testament, which shall be shed for many, into 
remission of sin.” That is, in brief, the institution of 
the Sacrament of Holy Eucharist. 


This miraculous changing of the material substances 
—bread and wine—into the body and blood of Christ is 
known as the mystery of the transubstantiation, which 
means a change of substance. In the other sacraments 
the matter is not changed into something else. But in 
the Holy Eucharist the whole substance of the bread 
and wine is changed into the substance of Christ’s 
body and blood. This change is unique. In all other 
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Sixth graders at Blessed Sacrament School, Kenmore, 

New York, examine and admire a set of vestments 

used at their parish church. The class, under the direction 
of Sister Thomas More, is studying the Holy 

Sacrifice of the Mass. The school is staffed by Sisters 

of St. Mary of Namur. 


changes something of the substance remains. When 
an artist makes a statue from some material, the form 
of the material changes but the substance remains. In 
the change that takes place in the Holy Eucharist, 
nothing remains of the matter or substance for it is 
completely changed into Christ’s body and blood. 
Furthermore, the word “this” which Christ used in 
effecting this substantial change is most important, 
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because by it Christ emphasized that He was 

ing the whole substance of the bread and wine. Wep 
anything of the substance of the bread and wine t 
remain, Christ could not have used these words, 

We do teach, however, and in all correctness tha 
the accidents of the bread and wine do remain, ang 
this means that to the senses of man, they appear to be 
bread and wine. 

Picture 6. The Institution of the Priesthood. The 
story of the Last Supper contains another very impor. 
tant point which must not be overlooked, for immedi. 
ately after Christ had left Himself to mankind in the 
Holy Eucharist, He instituted another sacrament- 
Holy Orders—when He uttered these words: “Do this 
for a commemoration of Me.” By these words, Chris 
gave His Apostles the power to change bread into His 
body and wine into His blood; and this sublime power 
was to be perpetuated in the Church by Holy Orders 
even to the end of the world, for how else could Chris 
have said: “Except you eat the flesh of the Son of map, 
and drink His blood, you shall not have life in you? 
unless He had resolved to establish a ministry upon 
earth, whereby He would renew to the end of time the 
great mystery He thus commands us to receive? 

Picture 7. Priest, an alter Christus, at Mass. The 
priest, we have all been taught, is an alter Christus 
(another Christ ). That a priest is just that is proven by 
him at the consecration of the Mass. At that particular 
juncture the priest renews the sacrifice of the New 
Law as he utters the same words which Christ used at 
the last supper when He instituted the sacrament of 
Holy Eucharist, for he says over the unleavened bread: 
“This is My Body,” and over the chalice of wine, he 
says: “This is My Blood of the new and eternal testa- 
ment which shall be shed for many unto the remission 
of sins.” At that solemn moment, Christ in a most mys- 
tifying manner deigns to descend upon our altars, for 
the priest, through the power which he received at the 
time of his ordination effects a substantial change, or 
transubstantiation. 


Teacher's 9. and A. after Preview 


1. Q. What is the significance of the miracle of the 
multiplication of the loaves and fishes? 

A. The miraculous multiplication of the loaves and 
fishes is considered to be a prototype or fore- 
runner of the institution of the sacrament of 
Holy Eucharist. 

2. Q. Where did Christ actually promise the institu 
tion of the Holy Eucharist? 

A. Christ actually promised the institution of the 
Holy Eucharist at Capharnaum, when He said: 
“Except you eat the flesh of the Son of mat, 
and drink His blood, you shall not have life in 
you. For my flesh is meat indeed, and my blood 
is drink indeed. He that eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood, abideth in me and | ia 
him.” 

3. Q. Did the Jews who heard Him favorably te 
ceive this promise of Christ? 
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A, No. They murmured among themselves, saying: 


4. Q. 
A. 


5. Q. 
A. 


“How can this man give us His flesh to eat?” 
Why did Christ celebrate the last supper? 
Christ celebrated the last supper in order to 
fulfill the Mosaic Law which required every 


Jewish family to celebrate annually the Pasch | 
in order to commemorate the successful de- | 


liverance of the Jew from the bondage of 
Egypt. 


Into how many parts is the last supper divided? | Gives the beginner the advantage of starting out with 


| the correct procedure and makes manuscript writing a 


The last supper is divided into these three 
parts: 


1. The ritualistic repast, which was the eating | 


of the paschal lamb and the unleavened bread. 


2. The second repast, at which time Christ an- | 
nounced the sad news that one of the twelve | 


was a traitor. 


3. The third repast, which resulted in the insti- | 


tution of the Holy Eucharist. 


. How did Christ institute the Holy Eucharist? 


A. Christ instituted the Holy Eucharist by taking | 
into His hands a piece of the unleavened bread | 


which remained over and above what they had 


eaten at the first meal; offering thanks to His | 
heavenly Father; blessing it; breaking it; and | 


giving it to His Apostles, saying: “Eat ye all of 


this, for this is My Body.” Taking the chalice | 


of wine, He did in like manner, saying: “Drink 


ye all of this, for this is My Blood of the new | 


and eternal testament, which shall be shed for 


many unto the remission of sins. Do this in | 


commemoration of me.” 


. What is the importance of the word “this” as | 


contained in the above utterance of Christ? 


. The word “this” was used by Christ to empha- 


size that He was changing the whole substance | 
of the bread and wine, for at that moment He | 


caused a substantial change to take place. 


. What do we mean by the word “transubstan- 


tiation?” 


. By a transubstantiation we mean a change in 


substance. In the Holy Eucharist nothing re- 
mains of the substance or the matter, for the 
material substance of bread and wine are com- 


pletely changed into Christ’s body and blood. 


. What remained after Christ’s transubstantia- 


tion? 


. What remained were the accidents of bread 


and wine, that is, how they appeared to the 
senses. 


What other sacrament did Christ institute at 
the last supper? 


- At the last supper Christ also instituted the 


Sacrament of Holy Orders, when He said: “Do 
this in commemoration of Me.” 


Where and when do priests exercise the power 
given them by Christ at the last supper? 


. Priests exercise the power which Christ gave 


them at the last supper when they offer up the 
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sacrifice of the Mass, for at the consecration 
priests utter the same words used by Christ at 
the Last Supper when He instituted Holy 
Eucharist. 

. What is Holy Eucharist? 

. Holy Eucharist is the sacrament which contains 
the body and blood, soul and divinity of our 
Lord Jesus Christ under the appearances of 
bread and wine. 


Teacher Prepares the Class 


Having accomplished the three necessary things in 
accordance with the suggested method, namely, the 
previewing of the filmstrip, the formulating of a run- 
ning commentary, and the composing of questions, the 
answers to which the pupil can find both in the run- 
ning commentary as well as in the pictures the teacher 
is about to project, the teacher is now fully equipped 
to teach her class in a more scientific manner, for she 
is well prepared. 

The teacher can if she so desires place in the hands 
of her pupils a copy of her filmstrip preview, inasmuch 
as it contains all the information she herself has gar- 
nered from the pictures. This, after all, is the same in- 
formation she wants her pupils to draw from them. 
The questions she has prepared in conjunction with 
her previewing efforts, and which she is soon to pro- 
pose to her pupils serve as the indicator as she em- 
phasizes that which she desires her pupils to be watch- 


ing for. In a word, each picture tells a story: illustrat 
a definite point, and the sum total of pictures dep; 
in a concrete manner the knowledge which she desires 
the class to obtain from them. In this manner, terms 
notions as well as concepts which were formerly gh 
stract now become concrete. 

Inasmuch as we are endeavoring to demonstrat 
how to teach the Sacrament of Holy Eucharist 
the audio-visual medium, the teacher would advise 
her pupils to be on the alert for the following faets jy 
the filmstrip: 


1. The meaning and significance of Christ's pres 
ence at Tiberias. 
. The reason that Christ held His Last Supper, and 
the meaning of the three divisions of it. * 
3. The actual institution of the Holy Eucharist, 
. The meaning of a transubstantiation. 
. The institution of the priesthood. 
. The priest as an alter Christus at Mass. 


Projects the Filmstrip 


As was previously emphasized, the filmstrip is not 
to be shown as a medium of entertainment. Rather the 
pupils have been warned beforehand to be alert as 
the individual pictures appear on the screen. Teachers 
who have had some experience in the utilization of 
this visual medium of teaching know that each individ. 
ual picture tells a story, and hence has the potency to 
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give to the pupils the knowledge she desires to impart 
to them. 

During the course of the projection, the teacher 
might even find it helpful to use a pointer as she en- 
deavors to clarify the picture or to disclose a concept 
which might be difficult for the pupils to grasp. Fin- 
ally, it is during the projection of the pictures that the 
teacher makes use of the running commentary which 
she formulated during her filmstrip preview. 

There is no doubt but that one can readily see the 
effectiveness of this teaching technique, because pupils 
have an opportunity to hear the same subject matter 
twice. They have already learned the matter in a 
narrative form; now they see that same narrative trans- 
posed into pictorial form. Thus, pictures not only aug- 
ment but solidify knowledge which has been learned 
from the printed page of the textbook. 


interrogates the Class 


By no means has the lesson been completed with the | 


projection of filmstrip. The steps which preceded this 
particular phase were but the instructional portions 


of the classroom work. The showing of the filmstrip | 
was not an end in-itself, but rather it merely served to | 
supplement the textbook approach. The teacher util- | 


ized her preview matter and the filmstrip to impart 
knowledge to her pupils. The interrogation phase now 


serves as the proving ground, for this is the only way | 
that a teacher can ascertain the extent of the knowl- | 


edge she has imparted to her class. 


Conclusion 


Now to you, teachers of religion, the acceptance and 


the putting into practice of these points are offered as | 


a challenge. The teaching of religion is not a hit or 
miss affair, and neither is religion correctly taught by 
merely asking pupils the stereotyped questions which 
appear in our present day Catechism. Let us never for- 
get that religious principles are permanent rules to be 
lived with always, and with the why and the wherefor 
of these rules being taught, a truer and fuller compre- 
hension of our Faith is possible. 

To insure the effective teaching of Catechism for 
the future, the following suggestions are offered: 


1. The establishment of audio-visual clinics in which | 


teachers and Sisters who already staff our schools may 
learn the techniques which govern the audio-visual 
teaching method. 


2. The introduction of a course in audio-visual edu- | 


cation in all novitiates and schools where our Sisters 
, Teceive their training. 


Simplify Musical Notation 
(Continued from page 585) 

This play-work insures proper coordination between 
the staff and keyboard pictures. To develop correct 
reading habits, the direction is given to locate the cor- 
rect note and to associate it with the corresponding 
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key, or, from the staff picture to the key. It is helpful 
to solve the puzzles orally a number of times before 
coloring the objects and their matching keys. 


* Dorrett, Olive B., Language of Music (N. Y., World Book 
Co., 1921), p. 8. 


* Quigley, Very Rev. Thomas J., Ph.D. “. . . And Give them 
Music” (NCMEA, 1952) 


. 6. 
* Storr, M., Music for Children (N. Y., G. Schirmer Music Co., 
1928), p. 22. 


“Wilson, M. Emmett, How to Help Your Child with Music 
(N. Y. Henry Schuman, 1951), p. 4 


° Moss, LaVerne M. Work and Play (The Willis Music Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 1954). 
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The Mass and the 
Sacraments 


The Mass and the Sacraments is 
a series of ten filmstrips (photo- 
graphs, color, average forty frames ) 
produced by Eye Gate House, Inc. 
The first three deal with the vest- 
ments and ceremonies of the Mass; 
the last seven are concemed with 
the sacraments. 

The three filmstrips on the Mass 
have as their objectives (1) to ex- 
plain the notion of sacrifice and to 
show that the Mass is a true sacri- 
fice: (2) to visualize the sacred 
articles used in Mass; (3) to vis- 
ualize the sacred vestments in order 
to explain their symbolism and the 
prayers said by the priest while he 
vests; (4) to visualize all the cere- 
monies of the Mass so that the cor- 
responding prayers might be ex- 


choose your films 


EVALUATES Audio-Visual Materials 


plained; (5) to instruct in the 
proper use of the Missal; (6) to 
offer the teacher the opportunity to 
give inspirational instructions. 
The seven filmstrips on the sacra- 
ments have as their objectives (1) 
to present pictures so that the in- 
structor can explain the institution, 
subject, minister, matter and form, 
and effects of the sacraments; (2) 
to visualize the sacred articles used 
in administering the sacraments so 
that the instructor can explain their 
symbolism and use; (3) to visualize 
the ceremonies in the administra- 
tion of the sacraments so that the 
corresponding prayers may be ex- 
plained; (4) to offer the teacher 
the opportunity to give inspiring 
instructions and exhortations. 
Captions have been placed under 
each picture to explain it or to sug- 
gest an instruction or exhortation. 
It is suggested that the student read 
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the prayers corresponding to the 
picture and the instructor, with 
the assistance of the manual, giye 
a supplementary explanation. The 
filmstrips have been arranged » 
that they be used with the Ritual 
Romanum and Collectio Rituum, 
A forty-page teachers’ manual fy. 
nishes a more detailed explanation 
of each picture. 

Total cost of the series is $50, 
Individual units range from $5 to 
$8. Materials may be previewed for 
a thirty-day period. For further in. 
formation write: Eye Gate House, 
Inc., 2716 Forty-First Avenue, Long 
Island City 1, N. Y. 

The following evaluations have 
been prepared by CAVE’s evaluat. 
ing committee. 


















1. Vestments of the Mass 


Description. This filmstrip, con- 
sisting of twenty-eight pictures in 
color, is concerned with the various 
preparations for the Sacrifice of the 
Mass. The three opening frames 
depict the sacrifice of Abraham, the 
Last Supper, and Calvary. Then 
follows the preparation of the altar 
for Mass, the priest preparing the 
sacred articles, and finally, clothing 
himself with the vestments. The 
last six frames show the priest 
vested in the various colors accord- 
ing to the differing feasts and sea- 
sons of the year. 

Analysis. This is an excellent pic 
torial presentation of the articles 
and vestments used during the 
Mass. The photography is clear, the 
color good, though there could be 
more variety in camera angles. For 
example, illustration for the frame 
“The priest places the purificator 
on the chalice” is a duplicate of that 
in the frame “The priest places the 
paten on the chalice.” 

Although the teachers’ manual 
presents a brief explanation of each 
picture, much of its usefulness 
depend on the knowledge and & 
perience of the teacher hi 
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There is also need of a commen- 

geared to the various age 
levels of the intended audience. A 
wealth of information is contained 
in the commentary for each picture, 
but it is compact, and clothed in 
technical language; only the experi- 
enced teacher will be able to draw 
from its full potential. 

Appraisal. This filmstrip will 
serve as a good springboard for an 
explanation of the altar and its 
adornments, and the articles and 
vestments used by the priest at 
Mass. Its effectiveness will depend 
very much on the teacher. With this 
reservation in mind, it will be very 
useful for classes in the upper 
grades, high school and college, and 
for adult groups. The committee 
gave it a rating of B. It merits 
the CAVE Seal of Approval. 
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Rev. ALEXANDER P. Scuorscu, C.M. and 
SistreR M. Dotores Scuorscu, O.S.B. of 
the Chicago committee. This brother and 
sister team are co-authors of the Jesu- 
Maria Course in Religion. 


2. The Mass—Part 1 


Description. This filmstrip pre- 
sents, in thirty-eight frames, the ac- 
tions of the priest at Mass from the 
beginning to the Preface. The first 
five show him entering the sanctu- 
ary and preparing the altar. The fol- 
lowing thirty-two pictorialize each 
individual action. Under each frame 
is a brief caption to be expanded 
by the teacher with the use of the 
Teachers’ Manual. 

Analysis. The pictures are beauti- 
fully executed in a tastefully fur- 
nished chapel. More imagination 
might have been used by the pho- 
tographer, who shoots most of his 
pictures from the right side of the 
altar. More frequent use of closeups 
would have increased the appeal of 
the pictures and removed some of 
their static quality. 

The teacher should be apprised 
of the fact that this filmstrip does 
not teach the meaning of the Mass; 
it only shows the various actions 
performed by the celebrant. The 
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Organization 
Technical Quality 
Utilization 

Pupil Interest 
Outcomes 


burden of teaching is carried by the 
commentary, which points out the 
historical, doctrinal, liturgical, and 
devotional aspects of the Holy Sac- 
rifice. The pictures set the stage 
only, and the value of the filmstrip 
will depend almost entirely on the 
skill with which the teacher makes 
use of the manual. This filmstrip 
should really be entitled “The Cere- 
monies of the Mass—Part I.” How- 
ever, a presentation of this kind 
serves as a valuable tool to a com- 
petent teacher who finds each cere- 
mony conveniently “frozen” for the 
class while he delves into its mean- 
ing. He could not do so good a job 
without it especially since the 
camera moves in closer than can the 
congregation. 

Appraisal. Given a good teacher 
who can make the most of it, this 
filmstrip can well be used in the 
grades through college, and will be 
especially useful for converts. The 
appeal to the sense of sight is ade- 
quate to manifest the beauty of 
ceremonial, but the deep spiritual 
connotations of the Perfect Sacrifice 
would have to be introduced by 
the instructor. The filmstrip was 
given a rating of B. It merits the 
CAVE Seal of Approval. 


Rev. Joun A. O’CoNNELL, Chicago com- 
mitte, chaplain of St. George Hospital, 
Chicago. 


3. The Mass—Part 2 


Description. This filmstrip is 
really a continuation of “The Mass 
—Part 1.” It depicts, in sixty frames 
of beautiful color, the ceremonies 
of the Mass from the Sanctus to the 
end of the_sacred ritual. As in the 
first part the scenes take place in 
the chapel of the Misericordia Hos- 
pital School of Nursing in New York 
City. 

Analysis. What was said of the 
first part applies with equal validity 
to this presentation. The photog- 
raphy is beautiful but much better 
effects could have been attained by 
more dramatic use of the camera. 


Only in two cases were angle shots 
employed. 

Again it must be said that this 
filmstrip shows only the actions of 
the priest, and therefore relies 
heavily on the use of the Teachers’ 
Manual if it is to be a useful teach- 
ing device. There is enough mate- 
rial here to cover two or three 
classes; at the most, only half of the 
strip could be used at one time. 

However, the film is a worth- 
while tool in the hands of a good 
teacher. Since we realize how many 
of our people need to be impressed 
with the importance of their more 
personal participation in the liturgy, 
the filmstrip should be of great help 
in that direction. Too often our 
people are given instructions on less 
important aspects of Catholic liv- 
ing, when simple, careful explana- 
tions of the Mass could do much to 
inspire them to greater love for our 
Lord. 

Appraisal. This filmstrip is a taste- 
fully executed pictorial presentation 
of the ceremonies of the Mass from 
the Canon on. It helps to focus the 
attention of an audience on the in- 
dividual actions in the ceremony 
while the teacher gives an explana- 
tion. It will be useful for all levels 
and groups except the primary. The 
general rating is B. It merits the 
CAVE Seal of Approval. 
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Rev. Joun A. O’ConNELL, Chicago com- 
mitte. 


4. Sacrament of Baptism 


Description. Of the forty-two 
frames in this filmstrip all but five 
are photographs in color of the ac- 
tual ceremony of baptism. The first 
frame is a scene from the life of 
Christ for the purpose of introduc- 
ing an explanation of the institution 
of the sacrament. Then follow three 
frames picturing the baptismal font, 
the articles to be used, and the 
priest vested. The last frame is a 
picture of baptism being adminis- 
tered by a lay person. The remain- 
ing frames offer the instructor the 
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opportunity to explain the symbol- 
ism of the prayers, actions and arti- 
cles used in the ceremony. 

Analysis. This filmstrip is well 
done. Step by step the viewer is 
taken through the entire ceremony 
just as it appears in the Roman 
Ritual. Many elements that defy ac- 
curate description verbally are thus 
covered. The catechism alone could 
not accomplish this; and the very 
thoroughness of the presentation is 
refreshing and stimulating. It is very 
easy to conceive the many com- 
ments and questions that would 
come to the child’s mind as he sees 
this ceremony for the first time. 
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Much effort has gone into the 
making of this filmstrip to show the 
meaning and the beauty of the in- 
cidental blessings, exorcisms and 
anointings that are a part of the 
sacrament solemnly administered. 
This is done at no expense to the 
essentials of the rite of baptism. In 
fact, the whole story leads from 
event to event building toward the 
climax which is the pouring of the 
baptismal water and the saying of 
the words. The few ceremonies that 
follow this climax form a fitting con- 
clusion. The whole thing is done 
with attention to the fact that the 
viewer is seeing this sacrament ad- 
ministered for the first time. It is a 
very live, exact, and delicate por- 
trayal of the child’s introduction to 
Christ and the Church through the 
Sacrament of Baptism. 

Appraisal. In all, this filmstrip 
can be an excellent tool in the hands 
of the teacher who understands its 
depth and yet is willing to concede 
certain limitations. She can do best 
with it by making optimum use of 
the many interesting details that are 
so clearly depicted and by supply- 
ing her own commentary where the 
manual seems to be too brief. It can 
well be used in the upper elemen- 
tary grades, in high school, and for 
converts. The consensus of the com- 
mittee was that it should be rated B. 
The filmstrip is granted the CAVE 
Seal of Approval. 
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Sister St. AuGusTINE, S.S.M.N., M.A., 
Ph.D., Buffalo Committee. Sister majored 
in mathematical statistics, tests and meas- 
ures, guidance, physics, and philosophy 
with graduate work in administration and 
supervision. Besides a term as principal 
she has taught from grade 2 up to normal 
school. 


5. Sacrament of Confirmation 


Description. This filmstrip begins 
with a scene from Sacred Scripture, 
giving the opportunity to explain 
the institution of the sacrament, a 
picture of the children to be con- 
firmed, and the bishop who is to 
confirm. The rest of the frames in 
this twenty-one frame _filmstrip 
visualize the actual ceremony, with 
the opportunity given to the instruc- 
tor to explain the symbolism of the 
actions and the prayers. 

Analysis. This filmstrip is some- 
what shorter than what the commit- 
tee expected it to be. What is done 
is in excellent taste. The technical 
qualities of lighting, color and stag- 
ing are very good. The fact that 
only a few confirmandi (all girls) 
are used enhances the presentation. 
But the boys are left out entirely; 
this might be an unfavorable over- 
sight. Furthermore, the children are 
overdressed. Many teachers, pas- 
tors, and parents are opposed to 
having children dress up like brides 
for this sacrament. Already there is 
an overemphasis on the part of some 
people to make this occasion a 
pretty party instead of the growth 
it should mean in the grace of God. 
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Much more could have been done 
by stressing the character imprinted 
with this sacrament and the in- 
crease of the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost. It makes the ceremony seem 
like a “one shot” affair and fails to 
follow up the fine advantage it de- 
velops because it omits the life-long 
influence and use of the great graces 
that come with this sacrament. 

Analysis. The busy teacher who 
uses this filmstrip will discover that 
it will be of great aid to her, but 
somehow she will be left with the 
feeling that the whole presentation 


is too abrupt. She will end up wish 
ing that the producers had give 
her more to work with in terms of 
the fuller story of the Holy Ghog 
in the lives of her charges. It would 
be for use in all grades but the 
primary. The consensus of the com. 
mittee was that the filmstrip shoul 
receive a rating of B. It meets the 
requirements for the CAVE Seal of 
Approval. 


SisteR M. BLANCHE, R.S.M., M.Ed., Buf. 
falo Committee, has taught for twenty-two 
years, mainly in grades seven and eight. 


6. Sacrament of Penance 


Description. The seventeen pic. 
tures in this filmstrip and the ey. 
planatory subtitles carry through 
the essential steps in the making of 
a confession. The entire sequence 
covers an external picturization of 
the confessional, a penitent’s prep- 
aration, her confession and absolu. 
tion (comprising six frames), and 
then the saying of the penance and 
departure from the church. 

Analysis. The filmstrip leaves one 
with the feeling that a much better 
and more immediate teaching of 
these elements could have been ac- 
complished with a few charts (even 
teacher-made) and a visit to the 
church to show the steps described. 
The body of the filmstrip is prac. 
tically the same picture of priest 
and penitent; only the caption and 
a somewhat changed position of the 
priest’s hand indicate that various 
parts of the process of going to con- 
fession are being achieved. If this 
filmstrip is designed to represent 
and review facts that are not very 
unfamiliar even to a class preparing 
for First Communion, it has done its 
work. But it has hardly told the 
complete story of the Sacrament o 
Penance. It shows the physical proc 
esses involved in the making of a 
confession, but it gives nothing re 
garding the personal attitudes; it 
fails to touch upon the power to 
forgive sins; it makes confession a 
function rather than a formation of 
a person by improvement in his 
relationship with God and neighbor. 

Appraisal. The teacher should be 
well warned that this _filmstip 
covers only a small specific area i 
the task of instructing children 
about the Sacrament of Penanee 
It should not be an important area, 
it concerns only the external ele 
ments. In familiarizing the unin 
ated with the process of ap 
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ing the confessional it would be use- 
ful in making this task seem easier. 
Much work is demanded on the 

of the teacher in order to bring 
out the doctrinal elements involved. 
The committee gave the filmstrip a 
rating of C plus. It merits the CAVE 
Seal of Approval. 


Sister M. Buprana, S.S.J., M.A., Buffalo 
Committee, pursued graduate studies in 
audio-visual aids and curriculum develop- 
ment at Columbia University. She has 
taught at all levels from primary grades 
to college. 


7. Sacrament of Holy Eucharist 


Description. This filmstrip, con- 
sisting of forty-two pictures, covers 
phases in the treatment of the Sac- 
rament of the Holy Eucharist that 
are not normally given considera- 
tion when the sacrament itself is 
being taught. It shows sequences 
from the Mass leading to the Com- 
munion and the reception of Holy 
Communion by the priest and faith- 
ful. Then it depicts the priest on a 
sick call, bringing the Blessed Sac- 
rament to a sick child and concludes 
with Benediction pictures and a 
scene from a Corpus Christi proces- 
sion. 

Analysis. If this filmstrip is used 
in conjunction with the others in 
the series on the Mass, it will make 
a fairly good presentation. Of it- 
self, it is too scattered in matter to 
do a unified task on the Holy Eu- 
charist. The sequences depicting 
Viaticum (and this is in error, since 
obviously Communion as such is 
much more frequently administered 
to the sick than Holy Communion 
as Viaticum) and _ Benediction 
might better have been left out of 
this filmstrip and developed in 
another. One gets the impression 
that the producer and director are 
unsure of what their objectives are 
and have included these other por- 
tions to assure themselves that 
enough matter is given to cover 
whatever aim the teacher has in 
mind, Actually, it is well nigh im- 
possible to do a good job on the 
Sacrament of the Eucharist itself in 
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the length of one filmstrip. Two or 
three would be needed. 

Appraisal. This filmstrip can be 
put to very fine use with the others 
on the Mass. It maintains the excel- 
lent type of art work and coloring 
tones that are found throughout the 
series. A personally compiled set of 
notes would enable the teacher to 
get the maximum benefit from this 
filmstrip. Of itself, it is not well uni- 
fied as to purpose or objectives. In 
the hands of a competent teacher it 
would be useful in the grades and 
in high school, and for converts. It 
was given a rating of B minus. It 
merits the CAVE Seal of Approval. 

While reviewing this series, the 
Buffalo committee disagreed on the 
value of the captions. Some felt 
that all explanation should be done 
separately either on record or by 
means of a more detailed teachers’ 
manual. The feeling of this group 
was that the present manual merely 
presented words to be recited as 
each picture was shown; it does not 
greatly assist inexperienced reli- 
gious teachers or the many lay help- 
ers who are frequently the core of 


the catechetical teachers in the par- 
ish. 
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SisteR Mary Hvusenrt, F.S.S.J., M.A., 
Buffalo Committee, received her B.A. 
from Catholic University and her M.A. 
from St. Bonaventure University. She 
earned eight credit hours in audio-visual 
aids at Fordham University and attended 
a course in her subject at St. Bonaventure. 


One of several illustrations used by Dr. Bruce 
Findlay, associate superintendent of schools, Los 
Angeles City Board of Education, before the 
National Audio-Visual Association Eastern Re- 
gional dinner held during the AASA convention 
in Atlantic City. 


80% OF TEACHING 
IS LOST 
BEFORE STUDENTS 
CAN APPLY 


THE LEARNING 


PERSONALITIES In Focus 


(Continued from page 568) 


>» Recently elected officers for the sister 
formation and education conference, 
Southern Region are Sr. Mary Merici, 
O.S.U., chairman, Mother Adelaide 
Marie, C.D.P., vice-chairman and Sr. 
Catherine Gertrude, O.P. 
treasurer. 


secretary- 


> Dr. Edward B. O'Connor of Rosalie, 
Neb., has recently been appointed assist- 
ant professor in the department of Edu- 
cation at Creighton University. 


>In honor for his work with boys, Br. 
Stephanus, C.F.X. of Holy Cross School, 
Brooklyn was awarded the Inspiration to 
Youth award by the Bonnie Boys Club. 


>» Awarded $1000 as a third prize winner 
in a Reader’s Digest college contest was 
Sr. Mary Alphius of College Misericordia 
in Dallas, Penna. 


> Sr. M. Walter, former contributor to 
these pages has recently been appointed 
editor of The Magnificat, a monthly 
magazine for nuns published in Man- 
chester, New Hampshire. 


> Fr. Paul Reinert, S.J., has been named 
the Catholic representative on a com- 
mittee formed by the Council for finan- 
cial Aid to Education to coordinate a 
nationwide campaign to acquaint the 
public with the needs of colleges and 
universities. 


> Rev. James E. Read has been ap- 
pointed as Catholic counselor to the stu- 
dents at Columbia University, New York 
City. 


> Creighton University’s Fr. William Kel- 
ley, S.J., has been appointed to a 12- 
state regional planning conference for the 
president’s Committee on Education be- 
yond the High School. 


> Recently elected president of the East- 
ern States Region of the Sister Forma- 
tion Conference was Mother Rose 
Elizabeth, president emeritus of Dun- 
barton College, Washington, D.C. 


> The Brooklyn-Long Island unit of the 
Catholic Library Association has made 
their awards for the Diocesan Catholic 
Book Week contest to Sr. Margaret, 
C.S.J., first prize, Sr. Mary Evangeline, 
G.N.S.H., second prize and Sr. Mary 
Carol, O.P., along with Sr. Louis Marie, 
O.P. were tied for third prize. 


>» Added to the staff of the philosophy 
department at Catholic University was 
Fr. Marius G. Schneider, O.F.M., after 
having completed eight years as a mis- 
sioner in China. Also appointed was 
Rev. Maximilian G. Duman, O.S.B., to a 
position as assistant professor of biology. 
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The NEW - IDEAL - COMPLETE 
TSC ac Us 
Tee rg 
Teme: 
Most Simplified Arrangement 


Priced from 3.75 to $15.00 
WHEREVER CATHOLIC BOOKS ARE SOLD 





Rayon Gabardine 
Jumpers 
GRADE SCHOOL SIZE 
$40 
HIGH SCHOOL SIZE 
‘5% 
SCHOOL EMBLEM INCLUDED 


OTHER STYLES & FABRICS 
ALSO AVAILABLE 
© WRITE FOR SAMPLES TODAY! 


® WE STOCK A FULL LINE OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
ASK FOR OUR LATEST PRICE LIST 


WEATHERCRAFT COMPANY 


3 EAST 14th ST. @ NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
tos POSTERS 11” x 14” 


FREE ‘Posters 1°» 


Write IVY CORPORATION 


Makers of IVY-DRY 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


and specify the number of classroom POSTERS you need and 
the number of MINIATURES for distribution among pupils 


POISON OAK 
AND 
POISON SUMAC 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 
Our experience in promoting books—theo- 
logical, .scholarly, fiction and general for 
religious, educational and lay markets can 
pel you. Write forfree brochure. You can 
Publish Your Book, which describes our 
subsidy publishing plan. 

E-347 


xposition Press, inc., Dept. 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, New York 
In Calif: 9172 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46 








Audio-Visual News 
(Continued from page 603) 


ture, an accessory remote-control foot 
pedal is available. 


A-V 33 


Tapes for Teaching 


You may have a catalog listing 880 
available tapes by sending 20 cents to 
Magnetic Tape Duplicators, 6767 Boule- 
vard, Hollywood 28, California. 

The “tapes for teaching” are the 
library of the Los Angeles county school 
system. The listings cover lectures on 
music, history, science, foreign lan- 
guages, great literature, children’s stories, 
and a diagnostic and therapeutic series 
of speech and correction programs. 

If you do not specify otherwise, the 
recordings are sent you on “Scotch” 
brand No. 111 magnetic tape. Prices for 
the tapes vary from $1.80 for under fif- 
teen minutes and $2.75 for over fifteen 
minutes, down to 75 cents and 50 cents. 
The latter prices apply when the school 
supplies the tape, the charge being for 
the duplicating services only. 


The subject content of the tapes 
from primary school level through adult 
interests. A-4 % 


The Denoyer-Geppert 
1957 Catalog 


A new and profusely illustrated cata. 
log #57 (1957) has been issued by 
Denoyer-Geppert Company, Chicago 4, 
Illinois. To make its 64 pages of maps, 
atlases, globes, charts, study guides, and 
models easily referred to, the catalog de. 
votes a full page and a half to a com 
plete index of its contents. 

The catalog opens with a description 
of a graded program of map and globe 
use, including a discussion of the phil. 
osophy upon which the program is based 

New things you will find include th 
Visual-Relief maps: a_ literary-pictorial 
map of the world, presenting a panorama 
of cultural history from Homeric times 
to the present; pictorial atomic theory 
charts; American history atlas; and the 
climatology exercise book. 
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